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Since Willie Goes to School. 


Sixcn Willie to school, the days 
Are always full of 
And in a hundred little ways 
The cares of life decrease. 
The halls are littered up no more 
With blocks and tops and traps; 
No marbles lie upon the floor. 
But are we hap — than before? 
Ah, well, perhaps — perhaps! 
Since Willie goes to school, the cat 
Lies dozing in her nook; 
There are no startling screeches that 
1 at 18 = are look ; 
a are all piled away, 
No books B ‘hs floor. 
oe J have 5 ey 
and grey, 
Dat hia hid iteolf before. 
Since Willie goes to school, I hear 
No pounding on the stairs, 
Nor am I called to help my dear 
1 Make pores of the coals i 1 
sense of peace perva e place, 
And I may be tool 
To shed the tears that streak my face, 
But a ig a, in my baby’s place, 
Since Willie goes to school. 


— eee 
Gone to Hong Kong. 


Some time ago a large tea-shop was opened in Wigan. 
To attract customers, it was announced that each 
purchaser of a pound of tea would receive a check for 
one shilling to buy goods on a certain date. 

mone roprietor Jad a flourishing trade till the day 

or the checks to be presented. Crowds of 
pay eal came, and were drearily disappointed to see 
the shutters down, and on them a big poster, which 


10 Our compliments to our customers, and we beg to 
state that we have gone to Hong Kong for more tea.” 


a 
Tommy, the Boer, and the Band. 


A party of our soldiers sat at a table in a Cape 
restaurant recently, and in the same room was a Boer, 
who made man „ sneering remarks about our 
Army. At last one of the “ Tommies” could stand it 
no longer, § and replied to the Dutchy in some very 
plain English. 

“Do you know who I am?” asked the Boer. 

“No, I don’t—who are you?” 

I'd have you to know that I'm a field cornet,” was 
the reply in pompous tones. 

“Oh! a cornet are you? said the soldier. “I 
thought at first by the row you made you were the 
bass drum, but I’m jiggered if I don’t think now you're 
the whole bloomin’ band rolled into one.” 


— oa ——__—_ 
A Spelling Competition. 


WE all feel happy when we can play an innocent and 
harmless joke upon our friends, don’t we? 

The other day Jones said to Brown: “I'll bet you 
anything you like you can’t spell three simple words I Il 
give ou, within twenty seconds.” 

hat are they P asked Brown. 

„Well, here goes,” Jones said, as he pulled out bis 
wateh. Believe.T 
8 B-e-1-i-e-v-e.” 


“R-e-c-e-i-v-e,” in Brown spelt. 
*“ Wrong !” said Jones. 
„What 


2 Tide 8 » Jones said triumphan tly. Why | 
didn't you the third word—w-r-o-p-g P 
All rights reserved.] 


“Dipn't you feel dreadful when you knew you were 
goin to faint, Miss Putonside ? 
es; I had on a pair of old shoes.” 


— — 


JI: How d'yer like yer new teacher? 
Tommy: She's the worst we ever had. She wears 


* 


smoked glasses so yer can't tell which way she's lookin’. 
— fae 


“THs won't do,” exclaimed Mrs. Box excitedly, 
there's thirteen at table.” 

* Never mind, ma,” shouted little Johnnie, I kin eat 
fur two.” 

MAdTIsTRATR: Do you mean to sa wi the lady swore 
at = when you ste ped on her skirt 

itz William : es, your worship; only she did it 
with her eyes.” 
ee — 


“I ike to hear a servant girl sing at her work. It 
shows a good disposition.” 

“Not always. I W think our girl sings because she has 
a grudge against us. 


— — 


“THAT deal you have just engineered will be a feather 
in your caps 

“A feather in my cap!” echoed the financier, “It 
will bea whole bunch of feathers in my wife's hat.” 


— — 


“Tr,” writes M. A., Cantab, “a railway-train had 
fallen on Sir Isaac Newton's head instead of an apple, 
although the situation would have been one of much 
greater gravity, the law of gravity would have remained 
undiscovered.” 

— — 


„ Wrat's the matter with Emma lately? Almost 
every time I see her she is, or just has been, bathed in 
tears.” 

“T don’t know, unless the doctor has recommended 
salt baths.” 

— — 


ss JOHN has five oranges, James gave him eleven, and 
he gives Peter seven, how many has he left? 
Before this problem the class recoiled. 
„ Please, sir,” "said a young lad, we always does our 
sums in apples.” 
— 


„Irhixx,“ said the old lady . „that young Mr. 
Binks has a hold on Mabel’ s affections.” 

“ Possibly—possibly,” replied the old gentleman, 
who had just glanced into the parlour. “At any rate, 


he has a hold on her waist.” 
— ——ꝛ— 


PuriI (in riding school): “I thought you said that 
after twenty lessons of an hour each I should know how 
to ride this wretched bicycle?” 

Riding Master: So you would, miss, if you hadn't 
unfortunately spent the best part of that time on the 
ground instead of on the saddle.” 

— — —— 

A MornER of twins one night heard a series of 
giggles proceeding from the neighbourhood of the 
children’s bed. , 

“ What ara Jou, laughing at there? she said. 

„Ob, nothing.“ replied Edith, one of the twins, 
es ot you have given me two baths, and Alice none 


at all.” 
— — 


Ir does not always do to agree with one’s friends. 
The other day a pend was telling me of some silly thing 
he had done, and said 

“You know what an ass I am?” 

All innocently, I answered : 


He refused to continue his story nny further. 


Ernet: „Do you meet many people while . 8 
Tom: Oh, yes; I run across a friend oceasionall 7. 
— — 
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The Story of the War told in Pictures. 


wer ee — — 


WAR PICTURES 
will contain the work of some FIFTY WAR 
ARTISTS. 
WAR PICTURES 


will contain Drawings and Photos procured at 
enormous expense by Special Artists. 


WAR PICTURES __— 


will interest you as no other paper does. 


The FIRST NUMBER will appear on Wednesday 
morning, FEBRUARY 7th. 


2d. WEEKLY. 2d. 


Do not fall to give an order to your Newsagent 
to-day. 


ORDER IT!!! 


Each weekly part will contain fifty or more pictures, 
secured at a cost of many hundreds of pounds. 


His Opening Address. 


Tux mayor of Buglehorn was delivering an address 
at the opening of the new art galle: 

“ We have made a good start, ladies and gentlemav,” 
he said, “a yy fine start, indeed. We have got Miss 
Jones's chafe- le-oover, ‘A Mallee Farm,’ and Master 
Brown's masterpiece, ‘The Swagman,’ which took first 
7 — last year at the Sunday-school competition. 

zurther along you will see that pathetic picture of 
‘Mary and the Lamb,’ by Miss Robinson. I'm told 
that it’s an original copy of one done by Mr. Gow, R.A. 
—of the Royal Artillery, that is; a great military 
artist, I’m told.” 


His Discharge. 


A ToucHina instance of the humour which never 
deserts a true Irishman even in his worst troubles is 
recorded, 

A soldier was seen in the trenches, holding his hands 
above the earthwork. His cuptain asked; 

„What are you doing that for, Pat?“ 

He replied with a grin, as he worked his fingers: 

I'm feeling for a furlough, sir!” 

Just then a rifle ball struck his arm just below the 
wrist. Then a queer expression of pain and humour 

over his face as he exclaimed : 

„An' faith, it’s a discharge.” 


— ä — — 


„Marry, Come Up.“ 


A MIDDLE-AGED Welsh market woman visited a 
theatre for the first time jin her life, and was muc h 
interested in the piece, which was founded on Kingsley's 
ae Westward Ho! 

“Mari” sat in a front seat in the stalls. In one 
scene an actor, representing famous old Admiral Jolin 
3 ae on the 1 and moat testified 

inst “croakers,” concluding his s: with the old- 
fashioned epithet, “ . cone up) 

“No, thank eu, surr,” said Mari, rising in her seat 
= renee respectfully, “I will do famous down by 

ere 

The audience roared, and Mari gazed about in wonder. 
Quiet restored, the actor continued his vigorous tirade 
against “croakers” again concluding with, Marry, 
sneak up, I say!” 

I can cee 25 endid by here, surr, thank eu. surr,” 

rotested Mari. I am ‘shamed to go on tho plat- 
orm! 


The Twentieth ‘Century Begins on January ist, 1901. 
IF ITS IN p. W., ITS SO. 
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REVENGE AT LAST. 


(A Story of the Transvaal told by C. Toulmin.) 


“Sup me, pal, if they ain't making it ot for us,” said 
Private Bob Seymour, of the West Yorks, to Private Cooper, 
of the Natal Volunteers, as the two lay together behind a 
small boulder, whilo bullets went buzzing round them. The 
regulars and tho volunteers were mixed up just now, a 
reconnaissance for Estcourt having met with a superior 
force of Boers, which was driving them back. So far the 
enemy had becn in front, and cover had sheltered the 
British from tho flying bullets; but now the Boers were 
creeping round on both sides with the evident intention of 
surrounding the small force they had surprised. 

Private ag, edhe a strong young fellow of about thirt: 
years of age, ly known for his dare-devilry, resourc ef u 
at times cautious, and yet always ready to attcmpt the 
boldest feats. He had carried dispatches to Ladyemith and 
through the ring of Boers, and brought back with the reply 

ch commendation from General Sir George White. 

o owned a small farm not far from Estcourt, and was a 
man of good birth and education, noted for his hatred of 
the Boers, and ono of the straightest shooters in Natal. 

He was sg | the barrel of his rifle; the spit of 
the explosion followed, and a Boer who was crawling te 
3 the right sprang up and ran back a few yards and 
then fell. 

“ You do find em, said Seymour with‘admiration ; “ and if 
thoy didn’t outflank us, I reckon we could wipe tho lot out. 
They didn’t expect to meet such rhooting— with my love, 
darling,” ho added, as he fired at a head that wae appearing 
above a boulder some six hundred yards away. The hat flew 
off the head and tho Bocr,a heavy-bearded man, fired back ; 
but before ho had ducked again a bullet was through his 
brain, and Private Cooper grinned with satisfaction. 

“ My shot warn’t so bad, but strike mo you do ring em 
up,” said the regular; “but we shan’t be able to play at this 

me long. That was a near ’un,” he addcd, as a bullet flew 
from the left and struck his havereack, sending it over his 
back to the other side. 

Steady, men! came out the ringing tones of the officer 
in command, and then, a moment later: Fix bayonets.” 

“We're going to tickle ’em,” cried the ever-m 
Seymour. “Oh! the darlings; if I get near enough I 
make ’em laugh fit to die.” 

The two men fixed their bayonets and lay waiting for the 
command. Already a party of rs had crept round to the 
left, so that they were raking the position, and men were 
being hit every minute, despite the shelter. ; 

“ Good-bye, old chap,” said Seymour; mayhap we shan’t 
have another talkee-talkee. Some of us will get our tickets 
this time as coon as we make the rush for it. By the bye, 
what's yer name?” 

40 ” 


Cooper. 

„That's a good British name, too. Well, if you go first, 
1 ri you'll find it all right in the bimeby.” 

„ shan’t die—yet,” said Cooper. 

„Well, old pal, I ope nct; but we ain't none of us giftcd 
with second sight.” 

“ Not till I’ve met him,” added Cooper. 

„And ’oo’s im asked Seymour, firing at the moment. 

„My enemy, the greatest devil on earth. I'm to live till 
we meet, and then—who cares ? 

„A Boer?” 

“Yes,” was tho reply. 

“Men, if we don't drive back those fellows on the left 
we're dona for,” called out the officer again. “I want thirty 
men to follow me when I call.” 

A hout of Here, sir!” came from every man springing 

in their ess, and one falling immediately the 
ictim of Boer shots. 

„Wait — wait,” shouted the officer, “thirty only — 
Seymour, Stubbs, Simpson, Craik, Ficher—” he called out 
twenty names, and the ten volunteers nearest to mc.” 

“We'ro all right, pal, we'll keep together,” eaid 


Seymour. 

“The rest will pour a heavy fire at the Bocrs on the left 
when I whistlo, to cover us, and when I whistle a second 
time they will fire to the front only. Those who are to 
charge will form up by the left, keeping under cover as 
much as pozsible, and crawling into position, then when 
the second whistle goes they will fire a volloy—and 


A cheer burst from the cne hundred and fifty manly 
threats, and then an oath from Private Seymour. 

“hit?” asked Cooper. 

“Yes, in the arm, and tho scldier stretched it out. 
No bones broken, I'm good for the charge. Thank ’Eaven 
it warn’t my leg.” 

The shrill piping of the whistle sounded and from tho 
Britishers a storm of bullets rained so that the Boers on 
the left wizcly kept under cover. Then crawling and 
stooping a number of men formed up quickly into a rough 
line, nearer fifty than thirty of them, and Seymour 
as ho saw this. 

“There's a lot of em want to introduce their particler 
make o’ bayonets to the Boers,” he said. 

The second whistle sounded shrilly, the bulk of the fring 
turned to tho front, and an irregular volley rang out from 


the attacking party. 

“ Charge,” shouted the officer, and there was a wild yell, 
. 

„Come on, he , and then fell f. cla 
at the sand and stones and was still. = 

“Come cn, lads. Majuba! Majuba!” yelled Seymour, 
rushing to the front. 

Several men had fallen, and one or two had sought cover 
when their leader fell, for the Boers had now no cause to 
hide, and were pouring in a fearful fire. 

“Come on, who'll follow me?” cried the Volunteer, his 
tall, straight figure scorning the bullets. 


“I'm with you,” roared Seymour; “let's get our own 


ilful pen of Mr. Allen 


Upward, and entitled His 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, | 


An answering yell greeted bim; only fifty yards separated 
the combatants, and already the fire was slacker as some of 
the Bcers drew away to the rear. Yet in that n 
seven more of that gallant little band fell, two of them to 
rise no more; and then the rest, now about thirty strong, 
hurled themselves on to the wavering Boers, who 
numbered them five to one. 

A few of the Dutchmen met the adverse bravely, and in 
an instant had been swept away, and the Britishers were 
speeding after the rest. 

Those behind, led by a sergeant, had taken l of 
the diversion to advance and pont their front, and five 
minutes later the Beers all round were 8 their 
lives, followed by the madly excited soldiers. were 
kneeling, 1 for merey; and one huge fellow, after 
obtainin lt, red point blank at Seymour, the bullet far- 
rowing t pee of his ekull, and 


sending him rolling down 
a gee dead. 
n an instant a comrade with uplifted tayonet had pre- 


red to avenge the dead, when he was put ide by 
Heis my prisoner.” 
Curee yn kill the treacherous brute,” cried the 


lar, angrily thrusting at the grovelling figure. 

1 with his bayonet parricd the thrust. 2 
„He's mine, I tell you. Thore's lots of work for you, he 

cried ; and the man, sceing Coopers determined face, h 


on. . 

“ Bless you, Mr. Cooper,” whined the Boer as the volunteer 
fastened his hands behind him with his belt; “I don’t 
Ce-erve mercy, least of all from you; but you were always 
a brave man, and would never do a dirty trick.” 

Cooper said nothing, until after securing his hands he 
bade him rice and march. Tkey did not return to where 
the British troops had started from, but kept right on up 
the hills. The recall was sounding on the plain below, and 
in twos and threes the eoldiers were returning, some with 
captives, some carrying wonnded comrades. A sergeant 
was in command now, and he went over the roll call of his 
men, a corporal doing tho ramo with that of the 
volunteers. 

“Charles Cooper—Charlcs Cooper—Charles Cooper,” he 
called, and then added“ missing”; and a note was made. 

“Td like to search for Voluntoer Cooper, Sergeant,“ said 

mour. “I caw him all right a bit ago, and if he’s gone 
I think I know where to find him.” 

„Can't spare you now. We must get back. We bave 
quite enough to do to carry the wounded. Make the 
prisoners bear their own,” ard so, wondering if Private 
Cooper was lying stark and stiff or erying for help that was 
not coming among those lonely hills, Seymour eet out with 
the rest to return to Estcomt. 

Meantime Cooper was marching his captive over the hills 
at a rapid pace, halting only for a couple of hours when 
night fell, and continuing tho journey when the stars 
appeared. Vaivly the Boer pleaded fatigue; vainly he 
tried to engage his captor in speech; the tall Englishman, 
looking slight beside the bulky figure of the Boer, touched 
tho prisoncr with the point of his bayonet when he lagged, 
£0 that ho wearily plodded on once more. 

It was morning before a small farmhouse was sighted, 
and the prisoner looked anxiously at the other’s face as he 
saw it. 

“What are you going to do with me?” he asked. 

“Try you for murder,” said Cooper grimly. 

“Tama 1 I demand protection,” cried the Boer; 
and he would have halted, but the point of the bayonet was 
at his back. 

At last the farm was rcached, and an old Kaffir came 
out. 

“Ho! Baas,” he shouted joyfully; and then seeing the 
Boer, came nearer and looked keenly into his face. 

„Pam Schwartz,” he said. 

4 want focd and drink,” demanded the Boer impu- 
ntly. 

Cooper eat on a bench outside the house. . 

“This is where 12 sat, Schwartz,” he eaid, when you 
triod my father for being a spy in 81. You knew he was 
noepy. Say, man, is that or is it not trae?” 

“I went by the evidence. If I was wrong, I am sorry.” 

“ You told your men what to tay. My father was an 
Englishman, who wished to live at peace with all men. 
Yon hated him because you were not allowed to court my 
sister, you vile Dutch scum. You shot my father—mur- 
dered him.” 

“It was the law,” said the Boer sullenly. 

“Your law,” roared Cooper, and the Boer trembled ; 
“ your law, you cur! You shot him. You fired at me and 
wounded me, and would have killed me had I not escaped. 
My sister, to escape worse than death, shot herself, and 
now I chargo you with murder. Abram, did you see him 
ehoot my father?” 

“Yes, Baas; tho pig.“ 

Was my father a spy?” 

“No, Baas; he never left de farm.” 

„ Was he murdered ? ” 

60 Jes, Baas.” 

Tho prisoner's face was grey now, his eyes were starting 
with fear, 

“You daren’t murder a prisoner,” he said huskily. 

“You are a murderer. Your time has come, Pray if 
you know how.” 

The Boer threw himself on 


Cooper ity paces. 
ell frcm the Boer. Then a shot rang out and the prisoner's 
Bead fell on his 55 8 : 

“ You bury him, Abram, and if I don’t come back you 
to _ the farm, Take care of the papers that say so. 
Good-bye. 8 

“Oh! Baas—Baas !“ wailed the old man; but Cooper 
ee and was marching sturdily away towards 

urt. 

„Private C is comin ” called out ur next 
day at Eber = — 


> 4 


WEEK ENDING 
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He Could Not Die. 


THE . author — e as — N — 
a passin ues 0 60. The 
latter said: N N 


“You are stringing out this last story of yours 
— aac too long. hie already beyond the number of 
words specified in the contract. Inshort, I would like to 


see your finish.” 

“J am sorry for this,” replied the outhor, “pained 
deeply pained on account of such a complication. But, 
indeed, sir, I cannot see my way clear to wind up the 
serial abruptly.” 

“Why? 

“Well, you sec, I have just made the villains 
physician administer to him a vaccine of serum which is 
guaranteed to prolong life indefinitely.” 


— — — — 
Not the Sort of Kindness he 
Appreciated. 

A GRANDFATHER in the country had been im in 
on the youngsters the duty of being respectful an 
kindly to the old. Next doy as he was ahogsing fire- 
woe a tiny grandchild came to him with a cup of skim 


milk. 

“Drink this, grandpa,” she said; Tse kind to you 
cos you old.” 

Pleaced at tho result of his teaching, he drank tl:e 
milk, and resumed his work. 

Back came the toddler with the cup re-filled. He 
drank once more, but thought if this was continued he 
would soon be killed with kindness. With renewed 
thanks he handed back the tin to the self-satisfied little 
Christian, and watched where she went. Judge of his 
feelings when he saw her fill the cup from the pig- 
trou — to herself the while: : 
ba Bear granpa, he like milk. Tee kind to him cos he 


old!” 
A Tantalising Frenchman. 


THERE was a Frenchman who boasted of having killed 
a dozen English officers, and promised to go on in this 
work, One evening he swaggered as usual into his café, 
and, to his astonishment, actually saw one of those 
hated “ Anglais” occupying hie chair, a chair that no 
one hitherto had dared to sit upon but himself. 

Mastering his passion, he undid his sword-belt, and 
having placed his sword on one side, began to insult the 
perfectly inoffensive English officer who sat so uncon- 
sciously in his chair. He trod upon the English tces; 
he deprived the Englishman of his candles; he went 
from one thing on to another without at all being able 
in the least to disturb the other's placidity. 

At last he enatched the 8 out of the 
Englishman's hand, and then the Briton slowly rose up, 
displaying to the astonished eyes of the Gaul a Guards- 
man some 6ft. 6in. high. The giant, bending across the 
table, scized hold of the Frenchman’s nose with one 
hand and his chin with the other, and, wrenching bis 
mouth open, leant his head forward and fii; his 
cigar ash down his throat. 

ith a howl the Frenchman, bolding his under jaw 
with both hands, ran out of the room. His jaw was 
broken, and neither he nor any of his comra were 
seen again at that café. 

The English officer was the late General Sir James 
Simpson, who for a time commanded in the Crimea, 
and who was, in his time, the tallest man in the British 
Army. 

—— . —-— 


“T HAVE a conundrum for you. What kind of a dog 
is the dog star? ” 

“T give it up.” 

„A Skye terrier, of course.” 

. — — 

Orp lady in bus: “Conductor, this bus is very badly 
ventilated.” 

Conductor: “Lor, mum, wot can yer he: fresh 
hair, hordy-Cologne, an’ a ride ter High Street all fur 
a penny? Sum people ain't never satisfied.” 


WIr travelling on a small branch railway in the 
Highlands lately the train suddenly came toa standstiil. 
I poked my head ont of the window to ascertain the 
cause, and just caught the guard as he passed under the 
“ae on ian A the ‘ ine. 

Mhy are ve stopping P” uired, 

= ae his cheertal rol = 

“Hoot, mon, ye maun just 4 
dans aff tbe bell. just a a wee; tha watter’s 


Discovergep a New Answer.—TI 
conundrum for you. Wh: 8 i *7* 
„A new conundrum ! t had whiskers I was 
a boy. 1 mouse 8 2 because the cat’ll 
lew eon m iad 
23 o! Ho! Ha! Ha! 
resemblance are these: 


Many a ant secret is hidden within the old walls of the Tower of Lenden. Cone of the darkest mysteries is unravelled by the 


toric Mysteries,” in PEARSON’S MAG 


ty 
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leader, had very uncertain ideas as to fortifications. 
From first to last he supplied the two German engineers 


with six different plans. 
te elaborated, were neatly 


ing to obtain a duplicate 
and send it on to London, and this I did. I fancy the 
eated alterations were set down to my ignorance of 
itary matters, for a few weeks later a fresh arrival 
ry on the scene, I understood he was a protegé of 


He Saw the Joke. 


A Scotsman and an Englishman were travelling in 
company along a country road in a district of Scotland 
to which both of them were strangers. They were ina 
difficulty as to which turning to take, when they spied 
a notice board which read thus : 

“This road to Golspie; those who cannot read apply 
to the blacksmith.” 

After perusing this notice the Englishman laughed 
immoderately, but the Scoteman could not cee the joke, 
upon which the Englishman laughed still more, but 

d not attempt to enlighten his companion. They 
pot op at an inn for the night, and during the evening 

dy was observed to be very meditative and silent. 
Suddenly he tapped his travelling companion on the 
shoulder, and said: 

“Man! I see what yo war laughing at, noow; the 
blacksmith micht na be in!” 


Tit for Tat. 


A country clergyman—also a magistrate—whom I 
will call Mr. W., was once asked by a man to buya 


pheasant. 
“ What is the price?” asked Mr. W. 


He Grvges You a Gran BEHIND THE ScENES. 


DESERVEDLY or not, there is no lession te 
perhaps, that of executioner—to = ge much repro- 


a 


isa great deal of anxiety just now lest our 
troops should be drawn into a trap and then shot down. 
I do not think this possible. The country has been 
surveyed so thoroughly that I believe the British 

rals vaal than the Boers 


“ Whenever I posted a letter in Johannesburg I made 
a point of calling at the post office in the evening to chat 
official who opened all suspicious-looking docu- 
the: 6 
in the appearance of a pac cont a plan showing 
all the conte leading from Natal to Johannesburg 
attracted his attention, and he set it on one side for 


I 


layed a dou ‘and I am not as of any act I was greatly alarmed, but the German spy | « Three. and- six, sir,” sai i 

IN oumittel in that capacity. Many people will who was with me, was quite unmoved. . “Twill rast it.” nid „ 

probably say that the fact of a man not being ashamed moment I have a fit,’ he whispered, ‘put your | After the sale, Mr. W. asked the man to show his 
1 is rs 3 that the as 3 hand 1 1 — take out a 21 he the license to sell game, telling him he was a magistrate, 
a be 9 — 
15 one. 5 * 82 inion 3 ra 1 as . e and should have him prosecuted if he hadn't one. 


The license was promptly shown. 
“Very good,” said Mr. W. Now, you can have tho 
bird back for half-a-crown, as I only bought it to test 


eg Miri 2 > official —_— 
letter, ound 1 sealed i again, an ly 
turned his back whilst my German friend 

CHANGED THE LETTERS ONCE MORE. 


A born spy, this German. He once told me that it was 


done my conscience 
I have been one of the British Government secret ser- 
vice agents nearly all my life, and am still afflicted with a 
Hoh me i i cd — » said the man, and the bird was again 


tran 
“Now show * license to sell game,“ said the last 
buyer, “or I will inform the Excise.” 

Itimately, Mr. W., seeing he was done, gave the man 
a sovereign to keep the matter quiet. 


‘“‘Fa’r Play, Boys!” 


in Pretoria, official of the 

South African Republic. : 8 was washing the dust off my journey when I heard 
President ve me a very searching look | “I calculate that the Boers have t close on | @ sudden commotion below—angry voices, a noise of a 

. r tg to him, ~— me what I | £20,000,000 in the purchase of war jal. As the | heavy fall, _ then a cry from the landlord (whose voice 

t English. Something ve never been | arsenals filled up their courage and their arrogance, too, | I recognised) : „ te fo „ 

— tc explain—and I have often asked m. the tortion, Mack of their e no doubt , Far play, 1 Let em fight it far! Stand cl'ar 


all! Now when I say three! One —two three! 


eee ee me to ony ‘I do not like them.’ To | due to the attitude of the Afrikander Bond, who they 


English to the Presi 7 i ; ; Bang went a pistol, and I heard a crash of breakin, 
5 wan a passport dent's | firm! Feen been proclaim a racial war the moment plas. 1 Then another | bang, and a E 7 85 
“Dr. Leyds, who was present, was es leased, | “Some f. ks before I left Johannesburg, Mr. | through the wooden floor, an inch of my nose, 
for, an my, duties wore d be of a highly omAdential Kruger started the vend by saying that if we won, | and buried itself in the shingle roof. A moment later 
it was important t person i the would exact a p 2 — would stagger the landlord entered. 15 
3 not be an RN humanity. People would, perhaps, like to know the 3 pill go to? he asked. 
first of the numerous lettere 1 wrote to all 1 3 * That's all serene then,” said he. “ Ye ain't scotched. 


Bill Bubb and Jake Hank hed a leetle diff, and fout it 
out fa'r an’ squar’.. Bill fired fust an’ missed, an’ Jake 
is sich an -fired ginrous cuss that he fired in the 


go 
ments in Europe, and wondering whether it was not ny | THE DESTRUCTION OF JOHANNESBURG. 
Englishman to let the authorities at home “ From what I saw of Steyn I formed a very 


opinion of the Orange Free State President. He is not 


British Government I should be taking m in my | nearly so able a man as Kruger. A very I hastened to shift my quarters. 

hands. At first it seemed a wretched sat cl PN temperament, he he to jump at conclusions. He was — 

but when I reflected that by playing the spy on my r that Russia would fight us over lack the Donk 

employers I might be able not only to render services of | Port Arthur. ack on the Donkey. 

the utmost value to my country, but prevent South Africa | _ “Most people labour under the delusion that the — 

trom being plunged into Free State has joined the Transvaal because | Tux characteristic humour of our tars, which, though 


THE HORRORS OF A RACIAL WAR, checked by discipline, could not be wholly subdued, 


my hesitation vanished. It may be that PN was a constant source of mirth to the more precise and 


nature ial well-drilled soldier. For instance, at Alexandria, on 
think tory in the main 1 1 ‘ted by 3 March 13th, 180 J, dare-devil of a boatswain’s mate, 
serve my coun! But, whatever sal Tadmit no belonging to the Tigre, mounted on a donkey and 


subjects. I am quite certain he would not have im- 
rilled the independence of his ccuntry in a war but 
or some ulterior object. What do the public here think 
his object is? Why, nothing less than a racial war, 
which, over, will to his made life President of 
the t Dutch United South African Republic. I was 
told by one of his friends that the proclamation he 
intended issuing to the people the moment the expulsion 
of the British had been accomplished, was already drawn 
. In the opinion of this worthy burgher the pro- 
clmation in question is a 12 25 striking composition. 
It does not look, however, as if he were going to have an 


charged with the Dragoons against a body of infantry. 
He was repeatedly oa ized. | but escaped e 
astride again, and, with nothing but a ship’s cutlass, 
did considerable execution. He was one of the battalion 
under Sir Sydney Smith, and well dd he play his part. 
Jack manoauvred his craft in grand style, till the 
animal took it into his obstinate head to make sail for 
the city, when the seaman, wishing to avoid an imme- 
diate interview with the authorities, slipped off, and 
rejoined his party. The French were rather annoyed at 
thie burlesque exhibition, and many a musket was 
to bring Jack down; but not a ball marked 


My disclosures have 

no innocent Pen, FIORE; and in this I have my con- 
a country disposed to doubt the 

sagacit Kruger. 


el ee ee i 3 — opportunity of issuing it.” him, and. exept a few bruises and 14. from his 
* 2, he was otherwise unscathed. 

gered — Siete — 6 QI eee... tbe English soldiers cheered him ons aud frequently, 

2 Ile Beat African Republic published accounts of | HAVE YOU EVER BEEN TO MARS? | amidst the ronting abente f Auger arcs as Jack 
thelr ture. As corruption reigns supreme it. is D |; manfally aftacked a French dragoon, or was rolling 
needless to say these are all cooked. They have to be. upon the ground. 
Daring the post five years the 8 If you have not, you should get 

gigantic. ou su a 

fort outaide Johannesburg cost? Over £300,000. 1 do * PHARACH'SH BROKER,  yosorur bad never before seen a corkscrew. 


“Goodness!” she exclaimed; “that nail's got spinal 
trouble awfully.” 
le — — 


“Ox, oo Frongsy?” the fair one exclaimed ; 
But le, with sorrow which nobody blamed, 
Replied: Vat you vant I’m afraid I can’t tell; 

all ze English words yet, Ma'moiselle.“ 


Being the experiences in another 
world of Isidor Werner. Edited by 
Ellsworth Douglas. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


0. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd, Henrietta Street, H. C. 


of its merits as a fortress. „ 

“ Commandant Oronje, who furnished the plans, built 

and unbuilt the fort at least half-a-duzen times, little 
dreaming that the good temper with which the German 

military officers acceded to his suggestions was owing to 
the friendly terms they were on with the contractors. 
Cronje, although he is sa‘d to be a heaven-born guerrilla 


‘ps the article on this page. Se do not fail to start reading the series of stories entitled, 
Spics are interesting people, as you will iich ae 


ventures of a Spy.” which will start in next week’s““P.W.” They are exciting, and based on 
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Questions Worth 
Answering. 


Half-a-crown is paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guiness a column. 


. REPLIES. | 
1894. 1 the Most Unsatisfactory Term lna- 


The “ Thirty Years’ War” best meets this question. 
Religions disputes of the 16th century led to this great 
religious war of the 17th century, which was waged in 
Germany, but in which many other nations took part. 
It in Bohemia in 1619, where the intolerance of 

the Emperor, Ferdinand II., drove the Protestants to 
revolt. They chose Frederick, the Elector Palatine, to 
be King, who soon lost his new kingdom and his old 
dominions, but the war spread through all Germany and 
other Protestant powers were involved. In 1635 France, 
under Richelieu, joined in, and it becamea war for aggran- 
disement. By the Peace of Westphalia religious equality 
was secured, which was a matter of first importance; 
but other consequences were to le deplored. In the 
first place, the war not only meant loss of German 
territory, but it increased the power of the petty princes, 
and thus led to the keeping up of expensive courts, 
numerous standing urmies, and a superabundance of 
Government officials, all of which en heavy taxation. 
France then gained a great part of Alsace. There 
followed also the decline of trade and manufactures, 
which had removed their seats to other lands, so that 
many of the great commercial and industrial towns of 
Germany were impoverished. It was fatal, also, to 
German art and literature. For nearly a century and a 
half after the war 3 influences prevailed in every 
branch of culture, and thus upon the whole it would be 
‘difficult to conceive any more unsatisfactory termination 
to a long and bloody war. 
$895, 2 Pantomimes so Closely Associated with 
tmas Time? 

The Christmas pantomime may be traced to the 
Roman Saturnalia, when the practice of masquerading 
was greatly in vogue. This has been preserved in another 
form in theold-fashioned mummers or guizards, who may 
be regarded as amateur pantomimists. As e 
stage proper, the association of pantomime with Uhrist- 
mas is peculiar to this country, though its conventional 
names and characters were borrowed from Italian 
comedy. Masques and i r fanciful plays were 
from an early period part of Christmas gaieties ; but 
first true English pantomime is generally all to 
have been 1 Executed, performed ut Rich’s 
theatre in 1717. ley Cibber gives the Loves of Mars 
and Venus as the carliest example, and yet another 
authority quotes Harlequin Dr. Fuustus, et in 
1723. It seems certain that in the beginning of the last 
century a light drama, varied with music and dancing, 
and enric with spectacular effects, became a lar 
Christmas institution—the first representation being 
usually given on Boxing Night—and that those theatres 
which adhered most strongly to the legitimate drama 
gradually submitted to the gay intrusion. : 
4897. Which Non-British Colony is Probably the Most 

Valuable to its Possessors ? 

Java, an island in the Indian Archipelago, and the 

principal seat of the Dutch power in the East. Its 
trade is now so large that what was once a burdensome 
colony has been turned into one of the principal sources 
of the wealth of Holland. The scheme of udministra- 
tion, known as the “culture system,” has contributed 
to this at change. It was established by Van 
den in 1832, and provides for official con 
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ost 
surplus of the rice is 0 
found in several rivers, and its revenue reaches more 


than ten millions yearly. 


In island first by Al 
Tasman in December 1642, and named by him Van 
Diemen’s Land, efter Anthony Van Diemen, the Dutch 


lored by Captain Cock. In 1 
0 a 

—— formed 3 the spot where Hobart now stands. 
In 1825 it was severed from New South Wales and made 
into a distinct colony. Importation of criminals wae 
abolished in 1853, and the name officially changed from 
Van Diemen's Lando Tasmania. Thirteen of its eighteen 
divisions are named after English and Welsh counties. 
Most of the rivers are dalled after English streams, and 
among the mountains we have Ben Lomond and Ben 
Nevis, while nearly all ite towns have English names. 
In South and Western Australia, too, there is hardly a 
native geographical name to be found. All round the 
coast English, Scotch, and Irish names recur, but 
nowhere any native name important enough to be 
noticed. 

4099. Why are Holst Climates Enervating and Dry Ones 

Invigorating ? 

Dry air, especially if warm, stimulates the glands of 
the skin to pour off their secretions, which are imme- 
diately ee and pass away into the air. Should 
the atmosphere be saturated with moisture, this process 
is interfered with to a very considerable extent, and, in 
a moist warm atmosphere, the air, already expanded by 
the heat, is further rarefied by particles of aqueous 
vapour, and presents in a given volume still less oxygen, 
so that a state of general debility is developed. Again, 
a warm, dry atmosphere stimulates the action 
of the heart and of the lungs, and quickens 
the circulation through the liver. a dry climate, 
too, there are fewer cloude, so that the stimula ing 
action of the sunlight is more felt. Herbert Spencet 
draws attention to the effects which the different 
action of dry and of moist climates have bad on the 
course of history. He points out that from the rainless 
district e er North Africa, Arabia, Persia, 
and on through Mongolia to Thibet, have come all the 
conquering races of the Old World. Their common 
trait was energy, though in some respects certain of 
these races—notably, the Egyptian and the Tartar— 
were inferior to many others. It has happened, tco, 
that the earlier hordes of conquering races, coming to 
moister climates, have in some cases lost their former 
energy, and have been overrun and subdued by later 
comers from dry regions, or by other races. 


do Ri 
4900. ltd lo = = Frequently Cut through 


The explanation lies in some cases in the origin of 
the mountains themselves, in others, in the manner in 
2 the 1 of the stream has been determined. 

ountains have originated in three princi ways: 
firat, by the grad uplifting of one. eased, 
4 volcanic acticn ; and third, by sculpture. that is, 
the long continued action of rain, wind, water an 
of gradual uplifting of the earth 


a 
ces of this may be seen in the course uf 
Amazon. 


The first fleet which operated from British 8 Was 
ted Roman verner 
n 80-81, marched against 
the tribes of the North of England and of Scotland. H's 


the const 


eeas. The first com 
Carausius. After a time he was accused of connivinz 
at piracy in order to share in the booty of the pirate.. 
Fearing arrest and punishment, he revolted, and, seiz ng 
on the government of the island, succeeded for seven 

in holding his own. During this time he styled 
himself Emperor of Britain. In the next century tl. 
Franks, who had seized _— of the southern coast «1 
the island. seem to have had a fleet of their own, wit! 
which they opposed the Romans. The first really 
national fleet dces not seem to bave come into existen.« 
till the reign of Alfred the Great (871-901), when ship- 
were ＋ for service against the Danes. The fir-: 
Britis! to operate at a distance from this country 
seems to have been sent to the Holy Land by Richard I. 


4002. At what Period were the Largest Number of 
Great Men Living? 

It is certuin that there is no period to rival the first 
years of the nineteenth century in ite number of greut 
men, no period even to compare with it except the fifth 
century before the Christian era. In the year 1821. 
the year in which Napoleon died, the following wer: 
alive: in literature, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Coleridge. 
De Quincey, Wordsworth, Lamb, Landor, Tennyson, 
Ruskin, Whitman, Longfellow, Emerson, the three 
Brontes, Victor Hugo, Heine, Goethe, Holmes, Dickens. 
living the Duke af ‘Wellington, Napolece, and Moltke 

vin uke of Welli » Napo! and Moltke. 
er a number of great who had either seen 
the Na o wars or who were to see the Orimea and 
the In Mutiny. Among Fg mg al and men ot 
science were Hegel. Darwin, two Herschels, Owen, 
Cuvier, Daguerre, Wbeatstone, Ley’ and Simpson. 
Thepaintersincluded Wilkie, Landseer, Turner, 
sonier; Mendelssobn, Beethoven, and Wagnerrepresented 
music. Lesseps, Brunel, the two Stephensons represented 
engineering. Among statesmen or orators were Glad- 
stone, Bright, Bismarck, Russell, Cavour, Garibaldi, 
Abraham Lincoln, Thiers, and Victor Emmanuel. 
Among historians were Grote, Niebuhr, Mommeen, and 
Geiss, and of a countless host of men who were 
famous in other directions were Sir Richard Burton. 
Speke, Le Verrier, Rowland Hill, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
John Walter, Wilberforce, and Macaulay. ; 


3007. Why is it that Trees Flourish and in some Cases 
rs a great Benefit when their Roots are Paved 
rer 


Probably the FTC firm- 
ness given to the tree by the surrounding pavement. 
The roots, no . ney See neeenre®. 
8 e surface, and thus not only feed on 

rich surface soil, but get a full supply of the 
water, of which the pavement in no way deprives them : 
in fact, by checking evaporation, it keeps the soil 


: f 8 L surrounding 
and superintendence of native labour, #0 as to débris is carried along), the river cut ite way down as 8 also excludes other vegetation which would 
develop to the full the cultivation of produce for | fast as the ground rose, so that in the course of ages e up its share of the nutriment, of which the tree 
the market. All the land belongs to the running waters pi whole mountain has thus a monopoly. By hindering oscillation of the 
Government, except private estates in the western | without altering their own primitive level. A good root system in gales of wind, it from 

revenue of the island is principally | example of this is seen in t by which the FF 
derived from the sale of its crops at a price far a © | Chenab traverses the southern ya range. In terrunean feeding and growth of the tree depend. 
QUESTIONS. Sun: . ——WW050 Ricas Solkews eRe 
5 55 .. | never ink.” 
— . knows it would be of 20 we stop (Ed 
FF Ping. — $2 
4934. Why do cate arch their backs when angry? “Do you remember how you used to put arm (Bepowered by Special Act 
eh, Which ithe rot example in Car history of merfclog Nu. round my waist. when we 3 —— ago? J Parliament.) 
. Which is the most striking enam of the folly of undcrrating Ten gers come tews ice FIDEL, — 
5 si 3 arm n. an: 8 ITY 
Where is the longest . world to be found 8 Have 
4999, Where is the oldest clock ' Mus. Ma “ you money — 2 the THEN 
„S Why's it probable Chat a vacuum exists at the cents of the | thinking Mr B ee e eee — an ae sume For 
Miss Match :“ j Are A 
einen iss tchmaker: “ He introduced the subject of yen een to find security for 


questions : . bear ‘he writ nam: — 
add ess. We shall print the reply 60 each ques-ion au — — 
at tho rate of two guineas a colaun for all matter printed. ‘lhe same 
render may se:.d replics te any number of ah ther his own or 
not. Envelopes should be maried “ Replies” the top left-hand 
Sonner, and answers 0 the in any issue of the mut 
. — fh Hd week fol owing that for 
which dato 0 on made 

pub hed. Authorities on w! 2 3 


f 
Fr 
| 


rings last evening, and ued forcibly in favour of 
small but very pure diamond.” a . 
— — 
CHILDREN sometimes have odd ideas of kindness.— 
Mamma: “How cruel, Eleanor, to hurt the poor little 
worm 


. Eleanor: “But he looked eo lonely, mamma, an I 
just cut him in two so’s he’d have company, an’ the two 
ia Saeed «tegen rs beer 


and Meis-. 


ann = 6 2 2 


a. ex —— 
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TRAINING SCHOOLBOYS To Tommy Atkins. WHERE THE OFFICERS COME FROM. 
FOR FOOTBALL. D 8 Tue Part OUR ae e Par in Wan. 


verses, which show what our American cousins think 
A Few Rvuies Au D Va.vuaBLe Hints, 


Tommy . 
“ Now go it, Tommy Atkins, A VERY fine poem appeared not long ago i . 
855 go in an even- 
— 1 Jour ing paper = attracted 1 less attention, 1 
Bx first thing I do,“ explained a well-known school 81 2 F 
tootball coach to P. W. the other day, “is to sift out 7 


And swear they'll never run. 


are there aud waitin! 
Your lion doesn’t 4 Seal, the Men.” And this poem has suggested to 


: the writer the idea that it may not be unprofitable or 
the cigarette smokers. These boys all have weak hearts They laugh to hear him roar, uninteresting to look for a minute or two as to the 
eh no good. Their wind is short and they lack * chee ag sous round— sources of supply of all these brave fellows, and s2e 


which public schools they come from. 


ina. 
„What I want is a lad with a heart, one, say, Wellington said that the battle of Waterloo was won 


You're itching for a fracas, 
that has the average beat of from seventy-two to ay 


You're spoilin’ for a fight; 


b 80 i on the playing - fields of Eton, and how literally true his 
eighty. Then he must have lungs that will im gone, two Now go it, Tommy Atkins, words ears: 5 be judged from the fact that ‘there are 
and a half inches at * rey least, and most of my lads * Wrong or right! to-day no fewer than four hundred and fifty officers 
can expand three and a and many four. „ When Schley at Santi at the front, in some capacity or other, who owe their 

Tho next requirements are 55 and back. If Py ak an tech 5 schooldays to that celebrated seat of learning. Indeed, 
he has all these essentials and is moderately intelligent Was makin’ 8 feel sick, some Etonians, jealous for the honour of their school, 


he can play football. I donot care whether his muscles 
are k 5 and tight eal rere 3 flabby. oe asilly 
otion of many persons only those are strong who 

can ohew a — of muscles. . . 
“ With all the physical requirements equal, the lad with 


And Dewey at Manila 
Was a-turnin’ of a trick, 
You were fumin’ and a-freitin’ 
Cause you couldn't see the fun, 
But now the Boers are in the field— 


have lately been waking a list of all the old scholars 
they could trace who are now with the troops in South 
Africa, and the firat batch of these names, published in 
the Eron CoLLecE CHRONICLE, shows well over 400 to 


start with ! 

the most intelli will make the best player. It is a Tommy get your gun! No other school can come a good second to this; it is 
fact not generally ap preciated that one of the rincipal You're itchin’ for a fracas, far and away first. Nor is it ut all behindhand in the 
advantages derived rom football is mental. The brain You're spoilin’ for a fight; reonnel of its names for celebrity. Lord Roberts, 
works in unison with the body. The nerves act as a Now go it, Tommy Atkins, ; ir Redvers Buller, Colonel Plumer, Lord Methuen, the 
lot of —— h wires running to separate muscles. Wrong or right! late Lieutenant Roberts, all these are Eton men whoze 
The stimulus is sent over them and as the muscular names Britons throughout the world to-day know so 
cose developes the brain tissue develops at an equal ace well. Paige — of Winchester, too, killed so 
rate. recently, came from the same alma mater. 

“ They in unison, and out of a thousand Nice, Chatty Fellow. A ita 


Ae often e — hin ons on erage 
Teuty the ways of the country greenhorn are t. cxeellence amongst the chief public schools, are Marl. 
Some time pe was 8 provincial friend « of | borough, Haileybury, and Wellington. Rudyard 
mine the sights of the Metropelis. We were crossing | Kipling specially classed together Marlborough, Hailey- 
Trafalgar Square and dodging the innumerable vehicles, | bury, and Cheltenbam, as being bis representative three 
when my companion suddenly gave vent to several ear- from whence were drawn great numbers of officers for 
iercing w meanwhile waving his stick frantically | the Indian Service, when he said that there were 
In the air. A bos pulled up at his hail, and I looked | hundreds of ‘Stalkys’ in our Indian Empire, who 
on in speechless amazement, for our destination lay in | Came from the public schools.” But it is doubtful if 
the opposite direction. As we coolly marched on, the | either Marlborough or Wellington can claim to excel a 
driver used some aaa Billingegate, and the knife- eee in either of the above lists, namely 
board passengers titte: 

a uain There can be little doubt that Cheltenham has the 
Lenden, Tasca ht ay ae an: I right at present to be considered second to Eton in the 


schoolboys an expert can pick the ones who play foot- 
ball, simply by their carriage, which is brought about 
by this mental de ment. 

“The boys start in awkwardly. Gradually they learn to 
control their muscles, to le themselves gracefully, 
and final ly aoquire 3 that gives _— Ly grit 
to encounter an ; and those are ys who get 
along best in aller lik: 

“ more intelligent a boy is the better he will 
remember how to observe the rules and hints for self- 
protecticn. This is a most important part of the 
game. Were it not for carelessness and lack of training 
the bad accidents would be lessened by half. 


“InR by, the most important thing for a beginner to “Morel haven't.” he sent number of men it has provided as officers in late wars 
learn is way of falling on a ball. If i ereahber A 8 of Britain, that 130, , Ol 
r with your bely all jel up tod | . Tben I should like to know why you whistled. ritain, are some 180. or more, Old 


“Well, see,” he returned, “I know that ‘bus | Chelts at pi helping to “lead the men” in South 
drivers {oa heen nf he in uc | Alto, Hh ma deb whisky eon hong 
nice, chatty fellow! few wars withi 3 two decades where the Old 

— — — Chelts have not been well to the front, and in no 


Why the Queen was Not Saluted. i ly numbers, either. 


ton College, as has been said, is also a strong 

factor to take into account in making up such a list as 

Tux 5 time, in all probability, that the Queen ] we are now en in. The Cape can show close upon 
failed to pong A saluted, happened during the | one hundred Cli ns of bygone days who are to-day 
Crimean War days, the incident serving to show how | doing oy Pee against the Boers on behalf of Her 
unprotected were our shores before the addition of iron- | Britannic Majesty, and this number, when one considers 
clads to the fleet, and the formation of the Volunteer | the ordinary number of boys on the roll of the school 
force. something over five hundred, I believe—is nothing to be 
It was upon one of the first occasions of Her Majesty | ashamed of! Iti strange, indeod, that Kipling did not 
voyaging in the Victoria and Albert, now giving place | mention Clifton in his list of schools that send out the 
to the new royal yacht, and on passing Hurst Castle, Stalkys,” for a military career is one that has always 
western entrance, no salute was fired, as — much favour with the average Clifton school- 


your elbow atio on the ground, when half- 
others fall on you, there is often a broken arm, collar- 
bone or rib to take cure of. That is criminal negli- 


gence. 

“The best grown-up players dive for the ball, . 
one toe n bod muy not curl up, but fa — 
flat on the chest, but a little on one side. The ball you 
want to keep hold of, not under your body or face, 
between neck and crook of elbow. Throw one 
arm round the ball with elbow out flat, so that when 
the weight falls, it will not enap the bone. Throw 
the other arm over the ball. In this position both 
teams can pile on you and do no harm. In any 
other position there will be a strain on some part of the 
anatomy. 

“ Now about tackling. The reckless boy who is playin 
for the grand stand will often ook kin bond jusk where 
the runner's knee will strike it and there is a severe 


1. 
shock. Standard indicated the sovereign’s presence on board. Another curious fact is that nobody speaks of West- 


“The best way to learn tackling is with a dummy. The explanation, to a sent on so seeming a | minster much as a military school, though it has in the 
I teach my boys to catch the dummy with head 8 lack of discipline, disclosed a certainly supplied some of our most famous leaders in 
] thrown to one side. That saves your head. The amusing, if not even i: condition of circum- 


; moment you have a grip on the runner pull him 
towards with all your strength. That is the 
: secret of good. tack . Another point is to go at 
1 our man without hesitation and ih doing this you may 
> is to overlook the rule about keeping the head to 
’ one side. 
1 


stancce, brought about by the substitution of old | There can be little doubt, however, that the military 
infantry pensioners, as coor sate, Xe the naval seamen | idea is not so strong to-day at Westminster, as it was 
who had joined either the Black Sea or Baltic fleets. in days gone by, when the famous Abbey school gave 
The veterans, of course, could hardly us expend to | us such men as Lord Raglan, Sir Henry DBurnard. and 
know anything either of sailoring or artillerymen's others, during the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny. 
duties, though they might have managed the salute | To-day, one does not, it is true, hear much of West- 
were it not that on running to the three old muzzle- | minster men on the field of battle. Probably there are 
loading cannon, used for compliments, they were found | some of them, but they do not make much to-do about 
to be with shingle by the mischief of tke children. | being in the front. Still, the well-known column outside 
Doubtless the extraordinary excuse was most | Dean's Yard testifies to the numbers of Old West. 
graciously accepted, as the old heroes heard no more | minsterians who have been killed in the service of 
respecting their unfortunate predicament, but, remark- | Britain in the past. 
able to narrate, soon after peace was proclaimed, Hurst | As to Haileybury and Marlborough, well, they have 


de. : 
2 injuries which one most often suffers in football 
ore bruises and sprains. 
“Never bandage a sprain tightly; that stops the 
circulation and prevents healing. But strap the sprain, 
if you can, so that the straps take the place of the 
injured ligaments. This is an art in iteelf, and 
ae sometimes does not know how to do it 
y: 


| is as strong as ever and yet is not interfered with in its 


0 . It can be done, however, eo that the ankle | Castle was the scene of a commencement of fortification | always been regarded as military schools” in an 
and armament such as to ultimately render it the ogg, ao way. They have not the number of boys to 
healing. strongest fort in Great Britain, eighty great guns re- be found at Eton, or probably at Harrow, but the 


80 , and this perhaps should have taken precedence 


placing the three old muzzle loaders serving as recepta- | schools that can boast of giving to the British Army 
of all other instructions for football playing, 


cles for the children’s pebbles. such names of deathless fame as Coghill of Isandhula 


keep your stomach in good trim. At some schools fame, and Hodson, his comrade, need not fear that they 
the have had this so thoroughly ground into —— — are one whit behind their compeers in providing the 
. rr t t they almost run by a confectioner’s or a “Do you find it cool in the park P” orci tw ila Men” for Her Majesty's Service 
„No dyspeptic can play football, and all through bind yes! There's always littieair coming from the Winchester has been rather in the background lately 
the season boys should taboo ice cream, very cold drinks, — — in sending out men who became famous officers in the 


all pastries, raw apples, sweets, coffee, tea and all 
stimulants. 
“Here is a simple diet for the boy who wants to keep 
. himself in perfect training. Before breakfast a glass of 
hot water with a pinch of salt, for the meal some cereal, 


Army Navy, and Shrewsbury can boast of sca 
“SHatt I sing Because I Love Tou asked Mrs. any tech samen Bat 1228 them, and 1 
Darley as she seated herself at the piano. up indeed with Eton, Cheltenham and Clifton, 
“No,” replied Mr. Darley, who isa brute. “If you | whenever there is any “fighting to be done.” The 
love me, don't sing.” names of celebrated o sent out by the “ School on 


followed eggs or fish, with stale bread. Lunch — — the Hill“ are, like Eton’s, almost legion. It would be 
corals of e gad rich o better afi, meat broth frei sae very interesting, both for general knowledge and for 
and fish and all meats excepting pork or | “Ox, mother, what do you think? remarked the | p of comparison, if some patriotic Harrovian 
veal. For dinner they are allowed much the same | high-school girl, “ our minister has an amanuensis. would to-day make a list of all the old schoolboys of 
course. Good wholesome food, with no luxuries, isthe | “Really,” replied the old lady with much concern, | Harrow who are now in South Africa, just as has been 
object“. “ ig he doctorin’ for it?” done at Eton. 


* d live long i 
nee article called “The Gra 


. If ish for a merry half hour vou should read Mr. Barry Pain's fu 
0 old saying: tk Dog, in the February PEARSON'S MAGAZINE.” 


— 
„ = * 


PEN PICTURES OF THE WAR. DEATH AND THE SCOUT. 


“Tm!” 
See how gingerly the shaggy South African por; 
“Taking Bits off Our Whiskers.” . private War Against Britain. ; 
His feeling while under the fire of the enemy is thas Jaw VANDEENOOR, a wealthy Dutch 33 


= way over — une ven ground. 2 sl. 

eels her way, smells her way, questioning every foot «1 
2g every inch of irt Can she know what n 

described o of the 7th Lancers who was at Mod d ported to 

River: sie was a blooming funny feeling, I can tell | bave just returned to Paris after the failure of a 


it, scrutinising every ww what r. 
sponsibilities rest upon ber back? Has she weighed :. 
you, for a start off, but, then, after the first ten minutes, | remarkable re to wage private war against Great 
their firing didn't seem to have the slightest effect on | Britain. Bome 


us; in fact, we didn’t seem to realise what was going on, troops were being sent to Africa, fitted a swift vessel to 


know and feel it all. There! how she pauses; sc. 
how she raises herself on her hind legs; watcl 
now she vaults like an antelope over that hug. 
boulder, and see, too, down she comes wii. 
scarcely a sound, her four hoofs as close together 
those of the mountain goat that ings to the edge f 
a precipice. Off again! Snaking way along 
tortuous path, — between the rocks, starin_ 
closely into the darkness, silent] 7% footin.. 
along the rugged way. Suref P Yes. Intelligent 
Does she not prove that at her every step. Ho. 
gloriously, how surely, she reads her way In the dark! 

“Tim! Is it well with ye?” 

Dark? No, not dark. Black, black, black 
And yet it is light, too. For the inky blackn::- 
seems to cling close to earth! Look! It lic 


a nl icety the consequences that may follow even a 
i dents to her 
although fellows were dropping on all sides, the | ram unattended transports. Numerous acci 
W i i i 1 machine and mutinous diesatisfaction of the crew 
bullets were taking bits off our whiskers. im t t ˖ 3 


The ‘Slimness” of the Boers. at sea, during which time not a single transport was 


sigh’ 
Ax interesting example of the “slimness” of our 4. Pa 
enemy is given by a newspaper correspondent in Lady- | “ First Catch Your Hare. „ 
smith, who managed to get a runner through to Frere] Own the authority of a gentleman seceally atvived in 
a few days ago. He explains that the Boers have | the Transvaal, one of the r organs of Jo annesburg 
stretched wires across the roads, which ring electric | states that Longwood, the former residence of the 
bells near the picquets when they are touched. hed Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena, is being renovated for 
it has been the accidental 1inging of these bells which | the reception of President Kruger after the war is over. 
has led to those sudden volleys into the darkness of | The report is alleged to have created a bitter feeling in 


which we have heard once or twice. Boer and official circles. It probably arose in America, | like a giant pall over rock, and bush, and 80 
where one of the yellow newspapers published the story, | over earth and stream! But — look up! TI. 
irish Battle-cry. accompanied by pictures of the Longwood estate. Since | heavens are radiant with a weird light, a light of ot! 


Fr Qubin | Havcueen s Smee the Leta ichtet Dizielo baw Bree cow 


has been iously pleased to approve of the Princess 

Vietoriae Royal 5 Fusiliers being permitted to | A Coachman Reserve. . 
adopt and inseribe on its colours the motto Faugh-a-| A RATHER amusing episode occurred in calling up 
Ballagh.” The Royal 'rish Fusiliers are a militia} the Reserves of the Second Cavalry Brigade. One 
regiment, and must not be confused with the Royal | absentee—a coachman—turned up anv the night 
Irish Rifles, whose watchword is also “Faugh-a- | before they embarked, his explanation of his late arrival 
Ballagh.” When the Rifles were surrounded and in | being that be had been on a driving tour through 
sore straits at Nicholson's Nek, the password went 2 with his master, ro that his notice to rejoin 
round “Faugh-a-Ballaghs, fix bayonets and die like failed to reach him until his return to London the 


worlds than this, millions on millions of stars powder- 
ing the ineffable dome, a ghostly vault of other wor! 
radiance. Strange the blackness of earth, the sublimit; 
of the skies! To the left roll the low hills, humping 
their rocky backs against the lower sky. In ti.“ 
shadow of the way is a yet there shine; 
the one het : dem 3 
i io eetting. es, eavens se glor. 
fo the murk-smothered world. ‘ 
And the man? 
A scout. Trusty, trusted, keen of vision, quick of 


men,” and the surrender was not their fault. day before. But, as he was anxious to he had 5 . 
reported himself as quickly as he poacihly could, and | action, resolute, clear-headed, resourceful, a bard rider. 
Boer Dissensions. by good luck there was a vacant place, one of the men | & hard fighter, a true friend, and a bitter enemy. Neve: 


does he allow jon to blind his eye or cause his han: 


Ir will be wise to accept the stories of dissensions in | #8ving become medically unfit, so that the regiment | 20 hake that Holds rifle or revolver. He, too, can fec! 


the Boer camp with a grain of salt. Allies may often | Vas Able to include him. 
have misunderstandings, and yet carry out the object of Like Fighting the World. 


the alliance to the bitter end. Thus in the Franco- i cesters, 
German War of 1870, the Bavarians considered that the . e 

Prussians bad intentionally tbru:t them into the| Tou can judge what it is like the worst war the 
hottest corner” at Sedan, when the South Germans | world has ever witnessed. It is not only the Boers, but 
lost enormously. They were intensely sore with the | a great many of our own countrymen and deserters out 
North Germans; but they fonght with unimpaired | of our own army, German r German, French, and 


i every sweep of 
the hills, every feature darkness will 
velo be ont, Noties how often hic ‘ 
checks his faithful mare, to turn in his saddle and gaze : 


: long, knowingly at the sky-line. And now, see! He 
vigour against the French during the rest of the cam- | Russian officers, we are fighting. We are fighting the „ compass hin an inch of his eye, a 
paign. whole world. The place General Buller had to attack | notes time, ion. 

£100 a Head. was a second Gibraltar, and he wasn’t as strong as the] Across this country, under the eaves of night, will 


march a silent army, and at the head of the marchers. 
upon thissure-footed creature will ride Tim Burk, and ly 
side the General, anxiou t 


( 

f 

enemy. I hope you won't a ourself 

A HEREForD man out with the D Company of the 1 me. n it is Pagel — — country.” | 
8, determined this time to co 
( 

( 


K. S. L. I., writing from the Orange River, says: “We 
have got some of the ‘Rimiagton Tigers’ os scouts. A Fine Sigh te P 

These fellows know every inch of the ground all over | SOME time ago, at a mixed inspection of a 
Africa, and the Boers are very frightened of them. | very short-sighted major mistook an infantryman for a 


They are £100 a head to any who can capture or kill | gunner and asked to be favoured with his views as to wo . 


“Tim! Are you sure, my boy? Ts all well with ye, 


them.” — was 103 “ — 1 at the oddness of | my son?” 
Irish Courtesy. Come, cone, my man,” said the officer enco vole rings shrilly in his car. Tim Burk, the 


scout, startewildly. See! His eyes! They arestarinc. 
— = ing Is it in fright? 1257 viper 
o. What surpr express — w ast. 
astonishment! Look there Tho beidle reins are uns 


„ oo urag· 
In 2 letter from Frere, 2. corporal in the Scots | insly; thinking his importance had unduly impressed 
Fusiliers, writing to his brother in Coventry, says: the 5 788 — Ad orn ee. of course.” 
“Just before battle the Irish Brigade with the Boers a aweep on ipl a . bis — 28 
J.. 8 
ace earth. e note was re t 8s “ ree State. 
ab to od 1 would walk through the Irish arial Lrorolp =i the proprietor of the Transvaal 
rigade as through Athlone. "| Critic, who left the Rand as late as December 6th, tells 
Youngsters Cool as Veterans. the following story with regard to the English 
at Pretoria: The officers, so it is said — ed that 
QuARTERMASTER-SERGEANT HOLT, of the East Surrey | they were accustomed to marmalade for breakfast. This 
. =n he tll so fi ot" * 5 was brought to the notice of the President, who did not 
shot in anger in their life, or faced anything deadlier te dt ee aol ys the —— 
or Tock powder. aeted like veterans, and exhibited | and let them have it, so that, he snid, “tke world could 
that pluck which has ever characterised the British | see that we are acivilised nation.” The result isa dearth 
soldier. Eren while the shells were bursting around | of marmalade in Pretoria. 
them, and Maxim and Mauser bullets were fi in all „ 
3 — of — men were ieee smoking 8 eee s Eyes. 
cigarettes, and apparently were as reckless of danger as RED STEPHENS, of the Sth Lancers, and a Hereford 
though enjoying a field day at Aldershot.” * trooper, writes to his parents oot her at Modder River 


rave ra ue 3 His arma are 3 flung 
roun nec! startled ime 
she does not understand. She fi Tic beaded 


in a panic of abject 2 meee bounding, spurnin:: 


his head? It is ing lower and lowe 0 

every, stride. One ens through the weeny 

er ipped mare’ it 

sue! the grip e 8 
are you sure P ” 

es, m. er, all is well with me, dear, all is well— 


Down! At last! His arms fly asunder, head and 
shoulders crash u the hard round, We would 


How Tommy Fools the Boers. general (Lord Methuen) formed the army ¥P and pn 
neers, 
have thought that he could have held on until the lines 


3 1 very smart n ee ee 

tricks upon 8 “ 

in one of the patrols took with antes tans 3 I havea word to say to you. 2 Te © 
vf straw, This figure was left near a Boer position, and i 
viewed from a distance looked a veritable cavalryman. | eyes al ki 
The figure was left on a rock, and it was not long before piesa pt jel 
hal Boers were having shots at the soldier who so 8 On you depends the safety of 

laringly exposed himself. Mauser bullets had no effect, yo nn 
. — nail ed that, S they turned | He Didn’t Have a Telescope. N N 

9 g guns on the dummy. verpools is universall derstood 

one day set up a row of effigies, and the Boers were odie ct begat ir dee 


lriven nearly e the indiff. r ipline. Not lor a well-known 
e their pig Then * ———ů— colonel, who is seldom seen out without hia ee 


n fron Umbulwana. 7 were fi of men, and | on his scarlet 2 When being re 
something which looked like 15-pounders. The Boers | Tommy replied, “ Well, sor, Oi am very sorry indade 
ilazed away at this battery, only to find out that they | but on see, sor, I clang my tunio with the naked eye, 
were being fooled, . not through a bloomin telescope.” - 


in the stirrup. She plunges meaty te a moment; she 
her knees; he le she is dead! Master and 


This page will in future appear.only on alternate weeks, 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 10, 1900. 


Tak Law 
OF THE 2 
°F WAR. 


You may nor Sreau Sixpence BUT you may 
APPROPRIATE A PIANO, 


Farixxd to abolish war, the humanitarian spirit of 
the age has sought through the agency of pl sacle 
to so far reduce its horrors that unyone rending the 
laws which regulate modern warfare, cannot fail to be 
struck by the 
pervades them. 

What can be more admirable, for instance, than the 
law forbidding the use of explosive bullets because they 
inflict needless suffering, especially ns logic—we were 
almost going to say common sense—sought to encou 
explosive bullets on the ground that as the object of war 
is to effectually disable as many of the enemy as possible, 
the weapons employed should be those which cause most 
injury. 

Another reflection which follows a study of the laws 
of war, is that the almost tender spirit evinced by some 
of them looks as if humanity were striving to get the 
better of the logical tendency of the military art. But 
for all this, we are sadly afraid that the rules avo not 
qu; te what they seem. 

What could sound better than the one which sets 
forth that fortified buildings only are liable to be 
besieged, towns or villages open and unprotected Leing 
exempt; or another which declares thut a town, after 
being taken by storm, shall not be 

GIVEN UP TO PLUNDER? 

Why, taken in conjunction with the articles dealin 
with religion, private property and pillnge, it woul 
seem as if the only drawback to the presence of an 
invading army in the neighbourhood where you reside 
would be the noise and general unrest. 

The article on religion not only insists that the 
religious convictions of the people shall be respected, 
but that the honour and rights of the fumily, together 
vie their life and property, shall not be tampered 


Who after reading this can doubt that we have 
improved? Why in the old days when folks 

led a spade a 3 war was looked on us n 
splendid means of keeping the population in check, no 
one cared a fig for the interests of non-combatants. 

War, in addition, was by rulers as a very 
effective device for diverting the nttention of the 
subjects from the some ee of grievances at home, 
so to popularise the art of killing they took ro heed of 
the rights of non-combatants, and countenanced encking 
and pillage under the one oomprebensive ruling that 
the spoils went to the victors. Having no desire, more - 
over, to be thought better than they re illy were, tho 
plunder was distributed irrespective of class, and, us a 
consequence, not very fairly. 

The laws of war are controlled by sections and sub- 
sections to such a d that it would aprear as if the 
framers, being afraid that they had conceded too much 
to the non-military element, had made haste to undo 
their work. Dreading public opinion, however, they 
had allowed the articles to stand, knowing that the 
sections would 

RENDER THEM USELESS, 


Take the clause which insists that private property 
must be d. It would seem from this that if an 
army in the vicinity of your house asked for the loan 
of a cart, ycu would be justified in refusing. By no 
means. Under the law of requisition an invading 
army can call the inhabitants to lend them any- 
thing they require. 

During the American Civil War, a farmer was called 
upon by a Confederate officer to lend a horse and cart 
to remove some war stores from a which had 
broken down. The soldier told off to take the vehicle 


tone of generosity and sympathy which 


and heeling—an example which found so many 
imitators that, the traces Loving disappeared, the 
newly-shod warriors had to improvise others of rope. 
Now, the laws of war—or, rather, the section dealing 
with wear and tear—says that damage and wear and 
tear must be viewed in the light of what is fair and 
reasonable under the circumstances. Was it fair and 
6 sole and keel their boots out 
traces 


Said the officer to the farmer: “If there had been a 
boot go pany bourhood, it would not have 
hem many wen pre te De tnenty mee Seay 7 
o- worrow, up races 
——— 

The laws relating to requisition also enact that, if 
CTC * 
person concerned, made u end o 
war, ‘The Confederate of offered one of these docu- 
ments to the farmer; but the cause of the South was 
even then at its last gasp—it was as worthless as the 

which the Boers have distributed like snowflakes 
over 


Th: laws of war on the 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


OTHE LATEST NOVELTY OUT!” 


Now let us consider 


the art 
t or care all article which says that a town 


not be given up to the victorious 
troops to plunder. What can be clearer than this? 
Study it how 1555 will. does it not seem to render pillage 
of any sort absolutely impossible? And so it would, 


but for a crafty sub-section. 
the article on pillage after 


The first person to evade 
the Petersburg Conférence, through the mediumship of 
the sub-section, was a German officer who, during the 
Franco-German war; noticing that the house in which 
he was quartered possessed an exceedingly handsome 
and costly piano, thought how remarkably well the 
instrument would look in his home in Germany. So 
he turned to the Articles of War, and found that “ if a 
house catches fire the soldiers may, if they choose, try 
to extinguish the flames; but if the officer in charge 
decides that their efforts will end in failure, he can tell 
his men to save the contents.” 

As it is no pet of a soldier's duty to extinguish fires, 
and as everything in the house would be destroyed but 
for his exertions, he has a right to be rewarded. 

So on this occasion the goods were divided, and cold 

off hund to a neighbouring dealer, except the piano, 
2 — a little later adorned the parlour of the German 
officer. 
The French declare that over 10,000 houses were 
pillaged in this way during that eventful war. As 
every house, owing to the wealth of the country, was 
almost sure to contain articles 


CERTAIN TO PLEASE THE EYE 


of some German soldier, it is wenderful that the houses 
which caught fire did not exceed that number. 

Another delusive article is, that you may not destroy 
churches, chapels, museums, hospitals, nor libraries. 
But in war there is a thing known as military exigencies. 
Thero is such an amount of elasticity about this phrase 
that it is difficult to see what cannot bo done under its 
sanction. 

An investing army is at liberty, of course, to bom- 
bard a town if it chooses, but it is Lound to allow the 
women and children to first depart. 

It is said that the Germans refused to allow the 
women and children to leave Strasburg before they 
bombarded it in 1870. 

There is something so inconceivably wicked about 
this that we should hesitate to believe it were it not 
corroborated by Sir W. Ruesell in his “ Diary of the 
Last Great War.” 

The Germans, of course, had the law on their side, 
for, to speak quite plainly, not cne of the articles, it 
seems to us, is 

ANYTHING BUT A SHAM. 


How can they be otherwise, when, under the law of 
reprisala, which are easily manufactured, any atrocity 
can be permitted. . 

When Henry V. invaded France early in the four- 
teenth century, he forbade in his general order all in- 
jury to property, insults to women, and gratuitous 
eee Every case that came before him was 
judged by one of these three orders. 

Four centuries later we find the Duke of Wellington, 
when invading the same country, lamenting in a general 
order that, according to all the information which the 
Command er of the forces had received, outrages of all 
descriptions had been c:mmitted by his troops in 
presence even of their officers, who took no pains what- 
ever to prevent them.” 

If war underwent so litt-e change in four centuries, 
why should we suppose that that of to-day is in reality 
any less barbarous and wicked than 


THE STRUGGLES OF THE PAST? 


1. To-day you may not nse explosive bullete, but Jon 
may use conical, which inflict fur more mutilation than 
round, or even explosive bullets, if they do not fall 
below a certain magnitude. 

2. You may not poison your enemy, because you 
thus take from him the chance of self-defence, but you 
may blow him up with 3 or lyddite, from 
which he is quite as :ncapable of protecting himself as 


3. You may not poison a stream, but you may fling 
dead bodies into it. 

4. You may not kill helpless women and children 
with the point of the 1 but with Mausers and 
howitzers you are at liberty to destroy every living 
thing in town, even if you know that it contains women 
and children. 

5. You may not make war on non-combatants, but 

‘ou muy set to a house if you want the piano. 

6. You may not kill your prisoner, but if the troops 
declare that they saw no white flag there will be very 
few to kill. 

7. You may not ask a ransom for your prisoner, but 

ou are at liberty to obtain the money in another way 
by adding what you estimate to be their gross value to 
indemnity. 
— — 


A Goop Reasoy.—Master Tommy is ill, and also 
in to take the prescribed remedy. 
“Come, my precious,” says his mother, “ you must 
swallow 77 medicine.” 

8 can when one wants to.” 

„But I don't want to.” 


prisoners of war 
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A NEw railway, to compete with the Russian - Siberian 


line, is proposed by British capitalists ; it will run from 


lexandria to Shanghai, and its length will be nearly 
7.000 miles. 


Mr. Sipxxr Marks, of 82-84 High Street, Camden 
Town, London, is eelling a serviceable clock which he 
calls the General Buller Timepiece.” The cost is 
Is. d., one penny of which goes to the Soldiers’ Wives 
Relicf Fuad, 


A New form of imposition in connection with coffee 
is just reported; an astute north country grocer has 
been coating the coffeo beans with sugar, and thus in- 
creasing the weight to just double. Our Continental 
friends are also devoting their attention to the coffee 
bean; they aro preparing maize so skilfully that it takes 
an expert to distinguish it from the real article. 


Foor rugs have at times a disagreeable habit of 
slipping along the ground and getting out of their 
roper position, as well as turning up at the corners as 
if in disgust at the use to which they are put. To make 
them behave properly some ingenious individual has 
produced a rug with rubber suckers at the corners: when 
they are placed against the floor the air is exf elle. l, the 
suckers grip firmly, and the rug remains in position. 


THERE are certain railway tracks where the loco- 
motives throw up a considerable amount of dust. To 
prevent this, an engineer has invented a methcd of 
sprinkling the track with an oily fluid cbtained in the 
distillation of petroleum; this oil is placed in a flat car 
which is pushed along the metals in front of un engine, 
und itsoaks into the ground to a depth of three inches. 
This method bas been found very effective. 


Miss JANE CLEMENTS, of 8 Lowther Arcade, Strand, 
W.C., has invented and patented a pocket cutter for 
apples und other hard fruits which will be welcomed by 
ilies who have defective incisors, and even by those 
who are not so unlucky. It isasmall gouge-like cutter, 
or scoop, slightly pointed at the cutting end, and fixed 
in a handle in such a way that it can be shut up and 
kept in the pocket as easily as the ordinary telescopic 
pencil-case or penknifo. 

Ir is not often thut the comfort of the British work- 
man is catered for as it is by Mr. Newall, of 70, Hatherly 
Street, Princes Avenue, Liverpool. He is responsible 
for a most excellent Self-heating Can in which soup, 
coffee, or tea may be rapidly warmed during the dinner 
hour. The prices vary from one shilling and threepence 
to two shillinga each, according to the size, and there is 
another threepence for carriage. 


Tnosk who find amusement in confetti-throwing ma 
be glad to know that a confetti bomb has been devised. 
It is a cylinder of strong tissue paper E round 
each end, the perforation continued along the cylinder 
in the shape of a tongue. In the centre, where the 
perforations cease, is a strong strip of paper with a 
tassel, and when the bomb” is thrown the jerk of the 
hand tears the cylinder, un: the contents are discharged 
over the person for whom they ure intended. 


By the new Pollak and Virag system of telegra hy, 
which was practically tested recently in Buda-Pesth, it 
is possible to transmit 80,000 words an hour. The 
transmitting part of the apparatus consists essentially 
of a small mirror attach en membrane, 
which moves with each making and breaking of the 
circuit. This mirror reflects u powerful electric light 
upon an opening in a drum, through which the light 

le upon a roll of sensitised photographic paper, which 
i made to pass behind the opening. is paper is 
capable of recording telegraphic signals at the rate of 
„000 per hour, which, on the average, is the equivalent 
of 80,000 words per hour. 


A new form of electric clock has just been exhibited. 
The inventor claims that it will revolutionise the 
present style of clock, whether electrical or otherwise, 
and there seems to be reason for the claim. He 
shows an electric clock in working order, from which 
wires are run to what he calls secondary dials in different 
parts of a house or street; these dials, actuated by the 
current from the parent clock, all work in unison. By 
this invention os gt 1 * sane disks, ve 
out works, an all keep good time in 
electrical “connected wie ~ new form of clocks 
There wi no more breaking of springs and cleaning 
of mechanism, and the work of winding up will also be 
abolished. 

Tus Patent Photographic Time Recorder, placed on 
the market by Messrs. Witham and Co., of 167 Cannon 
Street, London, E. O., is a simple- looking box-like appara · 
tus measuring 10in. by 7in. by 7in. . 

su 


seven pounds. When an employé enters, he w. 
to this box and a button near the bottom right. 
hand corner, at same time keeping his face in front 


in the centre; a shutter imme - 


read: 
for the next comer. the button has 
resulted in a photograph of his and the dial of a 
clock, so that the employer has an infallible record of 
the exact moment at which the man has entered. Tho 
instrument will record forty attendances per minute, 


clearly laid down and fully explained in the 
RSON’S MAGAZINE. 


= — — 

An INTERESTING ARTICLE SHOWING THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN CAVALRY AND Mounted INFANTRY, 
AND THE RELATIVE DutiEs or Eacu. 


To the average lay mind which is not professed in 
military terms and phrases such items or expressions as 
mounted infantry and cavalry, when coming together 

rhaps in the same’ paragraph, is bewildering. You 
E perfectly well what the word infantry means foot 
soldiers, and you know what cavalry means, but when 
you read or hear about mounted 1 and then about 
cavalry yo ask at once what is the difference between 
the two 

P.W., in conversation with an officer the other day, 
ascertained the interesting fact that of the forces named 
the mounted infantry was the superior body of the two. 
Of course, an old ex-horse soldier will take exception to 
this statement, and oe b, yooh!” but, at any rate, 
during the last decade, from experiments which have 
been made both in times of peace and war, the import- 
ance and value of mounted infantry have been so indis- 
putably demonstrated that the Government a few years 
ago organised a riding school at Aldershot for the 
training of mounted infantry. The scheme has proved 
a great success, and warranted the expenditure incurred 
annually in training the men. 

All the line battalions are infinitely proud of their own 
mounted corps, or body of men eligible for mounting 
when circumstances command it, and there have been 
few battalions which have failed to respond to the call 
of the War Office, and to send at least one company of a 
hundred picked men for training at Aldershot. 

A War Office document, bearing a recent date, pro- 
vides for a complement of 900 mounted infantry to 
e the cavalry division on active service. 

Now, the duties of the ordinary cavalry on active 
service are to cover the movements of the army and to 
find out those of the enemy, besides taking part in actual 
battles by guarding the flanks, seizing all opportunities 
of charging, completing success by an active pursuit or 
covering defeat; but the 


DUTIES OF THE MOUNTED INFANTRY, 


although adopting some of the former, are yet rather 
different on the whole. 
A mounted infantryman may be defined as a foot 


bodies of irregular 


soldier, who, as a means of rapidly covering the ground s in: foot parade 
mad for other purposes to be named hereafter, rides upon | duties, mo 
a 
A dismounted ca’ an would practically be a use- 
less soldier on the field, for he is — | to do his | rear. ane On 


work on horseback, but with respect to a mounted 
infantryman the case is put the other way. He is just 
2 valuable 1 unit ae as he is on ee hence 

is superiority over the cavalryman. latter carries 
a carbine which is in all of the same construction 
as the infantry rifle, but a foot shorter in the barrel, and 
though chambered to take the same ammunition it 
has a smaller cartridge. It is sighted for 1,100 
weighs 7Ib. 80z., and has a muzzle velocity of 1,125 feet 


per 
The mounted infantryman carries the same 
ordinarily borne by the foot soldier who is not scented, 
and, as his rifle is sighted up to 3,500 yards, it will be 
seen at once how vastly superior it is to the carbine of 
ag It weighs glb. 6oz. 

ounted infantry push on in advance and engage the 
enemy as a line of skirmishers, as they make a more 
mobile force when riding. As a matter of fact, they 
dismount and 


ENGAGE THE ENEMY ON FOOT. 


i ag Ae strong and wiry. vol 2 
ba — that icular branch eee, 

ar e mounted infan 

is a tactical an sdminietrative waite" which definition 

lains their being, and puts the matter in a nut-shell. 

h company or unit is divided into four sections, 

and each section is further divided into sub-sections of 

four men, one of whom is selected as sub-section leader. 

These four whole sections are drawn from four 


tations sad it ie the ambition of — — 

a ion mo ives 

i the required The men of each section is MARY soupons as) 
8 their own sub-sections. y 


? being to 
„for that would 

or mean 1 
erences 


3 
ore ly made. 
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At the present time in South Africa there are many 
different corps of mounted infantry all doing practically 
the same duty in the various affected districts. Thorney- 
eroft's M. I., which was raised at Pietermaritzburg, is 
500 strong; Bethune’s M. I., which was raised in 
is also 500 strong; while the force raised at Kimberley, 
and known as the Diamond Fields, is 700 strong. 

‘At the front there are no fewer than twenty-three 


two exceptions at the mcst, are horsemen of the mounted 
infantry type. They push on in advance, they do out- 
post duty, they scont, picket and reconnoitre, and, 
when required, use their rifles; and all being good 
riders and just as much at home on the back of a horse 
as you are sitting in a chair, one can N imagine that, 
if they had more chances given to them, t 
distinguish themeelves. . 
But although the mounted infantry are used, and in 
some cases have been largely used, in South Africa for 
scouting purposes, it cannot be too ipa ees impressed 
upon your mind that the mounted i 
business is to fight on foot, his horse, or pony, or camel, 
or other means of locomotion, being provi 
him to make longer and more rapid movements than a 
non- mounted soldier could effect. In fact, it is one of 
their laws that as an attack upon thew. would render 
them helpless, they are to 


HAVE THEIR OWN SCOUTS OUT 


and are pews guarded. When out on outpost — 


—— eee 

“Now st ing, Tottie,” said a mother to ber 
little girl, who had bee 
Im sure Bennie will take buck all the mean things he 


said. 
“Yes, he'll take em back,” was the sobbing reply, 
“go's he'll have em ready to eay over aguin.” 
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British Flag will be Officially Hoisted in Pretoria. 
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The Cat’s Epithet. 


— 


Tux hopeful son of an editor on one occasion came t) 
his father lamenting the loss of his pet cat, which, after 
having rav the gardens of the neighbourhood for 
some time, had eventually died a mysterious dent! 
possibly through partaking of some refreshment pro- 
vided for it in an adjacent backyard. _— 

J want you to write an ‘epithet’ for it, pa,” said ii. 
small boy. 

The journalist laughed, and observed that he thouy: + 
the cat had already been the recipient of a sufficici:: 
number of epithets; but, not to seem churlish, he sn 
gested that the cat’s tomb might bear the worl 
“ Requiescat.” 

Next day, on etrolling into the garden, he was furt):-r 
amused to find a sma vestone inscribed with ml. 
words, Rest quiet, cat,” his hopeful eon’s interpretation 
of the suggested epitaph. | 


8, all of whom, with only one or 


ey would soon 


Big People Play with Dolls. 


Everyrsopy knows that Her Majesty sets great store 
by the dolls of her girlhood, and it is generally known 

at W. S. Gilbert, of opera fame, preserves not on! 
miniature scenes of his various plays, but diminuti-: 
figures of the characters therein introduced. 

A famous ventriloquist is never so happy as wh: 
laying with his dolls, not merely professionally but , 
he privacy of his own home. eir marvellous ant! 

and conversation serve to dispel the blues,” proving 
source of perennial delight to his youngsters. Does 
take a short holiday, his favourite figures journey wit), 
him, and it is reported that on occasions he has friglit - 
ened one or more worthy landladies out of their senses 
by the magical flexibility of his voice and sudden 110. 
duction of his most hideous doll. 

" Equally affectionate is the proprietor of a travelli: - 
wax-work exhibition. Long the doors have closed 
on the public he wanders through the dimly-lit corridors, 
unveiling figure after figure, not to discover damages 
deficiencies, but to talk to the silent beauties. One fa‘: 
lady especially pleases him; he modelled her with li.: 
own hands. Great care is exercised in packing an! 
replacing her. She is unlabelled and uncatal „an 
knowledge -thirsty admirers receive an ve reply 
when prompted to ask who and what she represents. It 
is a_striki portrait of the proprietor’s dead vife, 
worsipped y him even as he worshipped the livin 


model. ; 

Ee ts taemaniven, Hash e So elogsat’ 
a in themeelves. t. 
and expensively habited in a facsimile of the gown Wort 
by the owner at different periods of her life. The eldest 
doll wears a wedding-dress of satin, lace, and blossoms. 
the next a reproduction of her first ball dress, another 
a habit of mourning. Theatre gowns and so on ar: 
represented, and a fair dolly sports an outfit precisely 
similar to one which org my lady on the occasion oi 
a 2 hit at Monte Carlo. 
a 


antryman’s main 


to enable 


n quarrelling with her 
llery have not been 
the costume of a rather 
plainly attired doll cost £2, one may judge thut no 
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READER OF “PEARSON’S WEEKLY” 


FROM WHOM WE RECEIVE A COUPON IN WHICH Is WRITTEN 


~ THE EXACT DAY 
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1 tise week in the 

When you are told that a company of mounted 3 8 SUNDAY Car. ö 
Are you aware of the fact that the Béitish Government has dispatched umber of khakt-coloured bicycles ta South Africa 
If oot, read "The Eyele in Var, eatliched fn the Pabst PEARSON'S. Wrens Alia 
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The list of characters will enable you to start this great story to-day. 
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NEW SERIAL STORY, 


A ROMANCE OF THE CITY AND THE SEA. 
By HEADON HILL. 


{thor of “ Guilty Gold,” The Zone of Fire,“ “ Caged,” ete, 


26% 0 % %%% 


LIST OF CHIEF CHARACTERS. 
n.4 Englishman, lately second officer of an 
Winz liner, nove with Maisie. 4 5 
0 RARY.—. n unprinci: company promoter, who has hea: 

ere — r of Golden Gates and other treasure lying under the 
sen at the island of Seluga. 

Power? Ferrars.—An ex-naval officer. ap his brother, Homer, 

to — a te, and commands the vessel which goes in 


treasure. * 
Svrp B. ZouRAB.—The half-caste Sultan of Jogore. 
Ursskix Au’.—Zohrab’s Uor. 

GENERAL ZaILox. Uncle to Maisie. Becomes a director ef the 


(Colon — Broth s to the General. Stationed at Bombay. 
Mus. SELLON.: lonel Sellon’s wife. 

MAISIE BELLON.—Daughter of Colonel Sellon. : 

LENA FERR«RS.—Sister to Homer Ferrars, and in love with Lynden. 
Lavy Joaxua.—Sister of the Sultan. Much dislikes Hussein, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Houssern Pars THE WHITE QUEEN.” 


Tue mimic state that was kept up at Jogore was a legacy 
left by Zohrab’s grandfather, the British sca-captain of 
suspected piratical habits, who had founded the “ dynasty ” 
on the secluded island early in the century. It had been 
carried on in more or less slovenly fashion by his eon, but 
now in Zohrab’s time the court ceremonial had increased 
again, and was conducted in quite regal style. 

Not that it was any whim of the young alf-caste to pla: 
the Eastern tate. Considering himself, before all 
things, “a white man,” he regarded the “audiences” and 
durbars, the courts of justice and golemn functions, which he 
was forced to hold by his mentor and factotum, Hussein 
Ali, as so much irksome nonsense. He would far rather have 
spent the time in reading the Fr and other English 
1 — literature brought from time to time by his yacht 

Bombay, and in qualifying for his ideal existence that 
of an country gentleman. The view that he had 
to Walter Lynden that the audience chamber was 

“all tommyrot was as honest as slang. 

Hussein, however, with a clear po! buried in his 
abysmal mind, pleaded “ reasons of state,” and, by dint of 
that mysterious pressure which he knew how to apply to his 
pil and nominal master, contrived to keep the latter up to 
he mark in the matter of public duties. During his 
absence in E he had been obliged to trust to the 
promises wrung Zohrab before his departure to permit 
no laxity of justice or ceremony, but he had grave doubts 
whether the island had been properly governed in the 
interim. 


On this account, therefore, and on another of more 


recent origin, he attached unusual importance to the daily 
* audience” to be held on the morning after Walter’s brief 
residence in, and flight from, the stronghold. He wasearly 
in attendance in the audience chamber, and awaited the 
coming of Zohrab with an impatience that made large 
demands on his self-control. 

The space in front of the dais was occupied by a score or 
so of natives who had petitions to present or disputcs 
to be settled, and Hussein, who had seated himself in his 
arm-chair beside the “ throne,” congratulated himself that 
after all there were not so many arrears to work off. With 
his knowledge of the politics of the island he could see that 
the voluntary attendants had — 1 — serious to bo 
settled than a case or two of trespass between neighbours, 
an encroackment of ey and a few requests for 
manag to replace damaged fishing-gear. 

But what of the attendant who was not there voluntarily 
—the solitary state prisyner for trial that morning—who 
stood back against tho wall near the door, cowering between 
two armed guards? Hussein’s face changed as he turned 
his gaze upon the frightened wretch—changed from the 
tolerant benevolence with apes he 1 — 
general body of suppliants a ly glare of crue 
menace. n a wrinkled old man who carried 
with him an of the sea, writhed under it as though he 
knew that his offence would take a lot of ing. 

Presently the door o , and, led by a couple of 
trumpeters, Zohrab ed to the dais and sat down. 
When everyone had risen from the low obeisance made at 
his entrance the business of the audience at once began, 
Hussein acting as introducer of the petitioners and litigants, 
and in most cases adding a word of deferential comment 
which turned the scales of justice. Several times Zohrab, 
who looked very bored by the proceedings, attempted to err 
on the side of 3 but was promptly checked and 


the da‘s. 

This man, your Highness, has been detected in breaking 
the made for the security of the island,” said 
H in the Arabic of the Maldives. It is only by the 

stnorvenes of thes nus iat OS ene are 

* preserve the privacy without which we 

Could not enjoy the heaven-sent of your beneficent 
rale, and therefore the punishment for 


o Copyzight in the United States by Headon Hill, 


heard, no doubt, of sun-baths-—but baths in electric li 
een r wate coding fa 


most ecvere known to our code. I would humbiy crave that 


the sentence to suffer denth, by beheading, be passed upon 
Hamil, the mariner.” 


during the last werds, he kept his eyes fastened in a snaky 
glitter on tke face of Zohrab; but the latter stared stonily at 
the priconcr. Once Hussein made a pass or a gesture with 
his hand, as though to compel the Sultan to look ut him, but, 
despite a momentary wavering, it had no effect. Zchrab re- 
fused to meet his gaze. 


I know of what he is guilty and what defence he has to 
make,” said tho ruler of tho Jogore in moi e masterful tones 
than he was wont to use to his vizier. 


malice in Hussein’s voice as he answered: May it please 
your Highness, if you are not satisfied with the fulness of my 
accusation I will add to it. 
fishing boat of large size and well found. He was caught 
last night with his boat beached some distance from the 


All the timo that Husscin was speaking, and especially 


“What is the man’s crime? I cannot judge him till 


There was a twitching of the cruel lips and a touch of 
This man, Hamil, owns a 


ier, intending, as was evident, to put to cen from thence. 
our Highness is aware of the regulation thus infringed, 


that all craft arriving or depart:ng must use the pier built 
by your father’s munificenco.” 


“A very unnecessary regulation, I think,” said Zohrab, 


yawning and still looking by no means unkindly at the 
prisoner. 


“Not so!” exclaimed Hussein, forgetting to be deferential 
in a plainly growing irritation. “The safety of the whole 
community Lente upon one leaving or reaching our shores 
at a proporly guarded spot. I must press for the proper 
penalty—death by beheading.” 

„And I refuse to pass any such monstrous sentence,” 
replied Zohrab hotly. “What is more I do not pass any 
sentence at all, nor do I call upon Hamil for his defence, 
and for this reason. I hereby repeal the regulation which 
has for so long hampered our fishermen, and I dato the 
repeal a month back. The man hos therefore done no 
wrong. Guards, escort your prisoncr to the gate and 
release him.” 

Hussein leant back in his chair with the air of one who 
gracefully yields a point to super: or authority, but defective 
judgment. But his fingers drummed the aims of the chair 
and his eyes enapped fire all the timo Hamil was murmur- 
ing his thanks, till Zohrab waved his hands to stop the fow 
of gratitude, and the man was removed. 

Yet, now they were alone together, when Zohrab turned 
upon him defiantly, ho was all obsequious again. Whenever 
Zohrab tried to kick over the traces, and he flattcred himself 
that ho had just donc it effectually, ho addressed him in 
English. He did so now. 

What's the good of being a little tin monarch on wheels 
if you can't boss things?” said the Sultan of Jogore, in- 
viting the reproaches which usually followed his use of tho 
forbidden language. 


But in place of breaking into the expected lecture 


Hussein was demurely acquiescent, and, moreover, seemed 
to t his defeat by replying in English: 

“Quite so, and your Highness has most effectually 
* bossed things, as you so quaintly term it, this morning,” 
he said cheerfully. In fact, co deeply have you been 
engaged in the affairs of state that I was about to propose a 
little recreation as a sa mee change.” 

„ Billiards—with Mr. Lynden? ” said Zohrab eagerly, but 
checking a further question, and looking intensely puzzled 
as he scanned the other's face. 

But Hussein shook his head and emiled. 

“The arrangement, as your Highness knows, was for Mr. 
Lynden to leave in the Tulwar early this morning fcr 
Bombay. By this time he should be well on his way. 
No, it is something pleasanter than billiards with Mr. 
Lynden—at least, I should think that it would so appear to 
a young prince, who is after all, more European than 
Asiatic. What does your Highness say to an introduction 
to the beautiful N who with her mother, has 
been enjoying our hospitality ?” 

Nothing could have been better calculated to drive 
Walter Lynden into the background of Zohrab’s mind. 
Throughout the night he had been w about his new- 
made English friend, who he knew was in peril at Hussein’s 
hands. He had been informed by his sister of the steps 
she had taken for the young sailor's safety, and he had 
begun to hope that he had got clear away, when the 
“crime” charged against Hamil had ren his appre- 
hensions, It was because he guessed that the culprit was 
the man procured by Joanna to effect Walter’s escape 
that he had fought so hard for gory a 

But speculations as to what. had happened to Walter 
faded in face of Hussein’s subtle flattery, and still subtler 
proposal. Both were unprecedented, and it was difficult to 
say which pleased and excited Zohrab most. Never beforo 
had his prime-minister paid a tribute to his much cherished 
white descent ; never before had Hussein relaxed the stern 
veto which since his acceesion had cut him off from all 

onal contact with Europeans. And now, at one bound, 
e was not only treated as a European himself, but was 
invited to visit a European young lady, the fame of whoso 
beauty was on all tongues inthe palace. Zohrab was young 
and warm-blooded, and he hailed the prospect wit 
delight. ° 

That will be first-rato,” he said, rising. “TI will go and 
put on the latest suit that camo out from England, and then 
we will go at once.” 

. It is not for me to advise on such matters, but I should 
have thought that your Highness would have made a far 
Sano prince and wearing 
your jewels,” Hussein — 
a 


“Not at all! As a European I mix with Europeans,” 
returned Zohrab B “If you will await me in cor- 
ridor I will not keep you long. 

Hussein bowed 3 aside for his master to pass 
eee 
alone than tly 

Wi in small things if you would prevail in ” he 
muttered as he began to pace to and fro, “Never did 


February 


t are something new. 
SO 


our old proverb hold moro true than in tho islund of 
Jogore.” 


Zohrab certainly did not keep him long waiting. Inle:s 


than a quarter of an hour he appeared, immaculately dressed 
in a grey frock ccat and trousers, but wearing an Egyptian 
fez as u slight concession to his position as the“ Sultan ” of 
an independent state. 


Hussein, never in more confidential mood, smiled ap- 


rrovingly. “ Your Highness was right, he murmured. 
“White blood tells its own tale and demands its own gar! 
though to my prejudiced eyes even a Bond Street tail r 
cannot prevent you from looking every inch a prince. lt is 
hardly fair on the lady, I fear—-this little treat that I have 
proposed. She will he her heart to you.” 


Zohiab drew himself up to his full height, the boyish 


pleasure with which he had listened to the commencement 


of tho flattering speech changing to indignation. 

“How should that be?” he protested. “She is the 
tetrothed of Mr. Lynden, at least co I should judge from 
what I saw when I watched them meet yesterday, at a 
distance, from the terrace. English girls do not so Fghtly 
change their affections. If 1 thought that my appearance 
would cause a breach between her and Mr. Lynden I weuld 
not go to sce her.” 

Had an Englishman heen present he would have rearcl 
with laughter at the naive vanity of the remark. Hus-cin 
may have been secretly amused, but outwardly it scemed to 
cause him some uncasiness. 

“I did but jest, your Highness,” ho replied quickly. 
Jam no student of women’s ways, and, doubtless, Miss 
Sollon's heart, being already conquered, is unassailable, 
Shall we go now to the garden wing?“ 

Eatisfied by the explanation Zohrab assented readily, and 
together they passed down the corridor, crossed an open 
courtyard, and entered the wing that ran back wards into the 
grounds at right angles to the main building. In furniture 
and appointments this part of the house was less massive 
and gorgeous, being more in the style of an Indian bungu- 
low. The floors were lightly matted, and yretty silken 
curtains veiled the half-dozen doors that opencd on to the 
central hall. 

At sight of Zohrab two gigantic eunuchs came forward, 
and at a sign from Hussein ushered the visitors into one 
of the rooms. Mrs. Scllon was lolling in a low cane chair, 
toying with a plate of grapes, and Maisic stood at one of 
two long windows, looking into tke private garden, tke 
gate of which had separated her from Waiter Lynden on 
the previous day. The ladies, who had been apprised of 
the visit, advanced to mect their host cordially. 

“Speak English, if you like,” whispered Hussein in 
Zohrab's car, but the latter had not had timo to disclose 
his knowledge of the language before Mrs. Sellon addressed 
her daughter in a loud aside with: “My dear, what a 
handsome man, and quite European in appearance! 

“You flatter me, Madam; but then, you see, to all 
intents and purposes I am a E ean,” exclaimed Zohrab, 
captured at once by the compliment, and adroitly saving 
Maisic from having to reply to it. Amid the ripple of 
laughter that went round at the elder lady's discomfiture 
the parties ranged themselves, Hussein appropriating 
Mrs. Sellon, and Zohrab devoting himself to Maisie. 

During the brief interview that ensued, had an outsider 
been present, he would have heard nothing but comwon - 
place thanks on the part of the ladics for their entertain- 
ment, and polite assurances from the men. But anyone 
with the reader’s knowledge of what had happened would 
have observed that Hussein, while n listening to 
Mrs. Sellon's platitudes, was fixing Zohrab with a strange 
gaze, hypnotic in its intensity, and that the young half- 
caste, unconscious of odylic force exercised upon him, was 
drinking in Maisie’s f. young peasy with greedy eyes. 

For five minutes the girl chatted pleasantly, expressing 
her wonder at finding such a of refugeand civilisation 
in place of palm-leaf huts and half-clad islanders. But all 
the time she was leading up to an opportunity to inquire 
about Walter, and after a pause she opened her mouth to 
fot ea lost, prompt! d 

‘ussein, upon whom nothing was lost, prom rose an 
torestalled her. J 

“Come, your Highness!” he raid. “I am not so versed 
in European etiquette as you are, but I believe that it is 
wrong to stay too long at a first. call. 

2 amid the protests of Mrs. Sellon, and the obvious 
disappointment of Maisie, he man to withdraw Zohrab, 
all unwilling, but as anxious as a girl at her first call, to do 
the et thing. 

„Well, what does your Highness think of our fair young 

?” he asked, as they re-crossed the court - yard. 

The ruler of J clasped his hands in ecstasy. 

“She is divine!” he exclaimed. “ My good Hussein, I 
am = Are. Would to Heaven there was no Walter 
L. 

The good Hussein placed his insidious mouth close to 
Zohi ab's ear, and murmured; That obstacle need not 
trouble your Highness long.” 


CHAPTER XV, 
An Asie Seaman, 


Watrsr had no difficulty in following the directions 
given him by Zohrab’s sister. On leaving the gate in the 
wall that surrounded “ the parece” he at once found himself 
in the palm-grove which she had mentioned, and, at the 
end of it, he came u 
evidently the one 


a well-made roadway, which was 
had indicated as leading tu the sea- 


a short distance the road ran through cultivated 
but, soon plunged into a jungle of dense under- 
as tho grouna to dip towards the level of the 
he proceeded, Walter was struck with the absence 

from which he gathered that the larger 
any oe, of the population were retainers of the 
„ and dwelt within the precincts of that mysterious 


then, used as he was getting to strange experiences, 


Abt 


ie 


F 


2 ſully illustrated article on 
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a still stranger thing happened to him. He had not lon 
left the country to pass between the tangle of — 
foliago whon gradually he became conscious of the sensa- 
tion that he was on familiar ground. Here a palm stood 
out, lightning-seared on one side, that he seemed to have 
seen before; there a bend in the road brought him 
suddenly upon a rude causeway over the dry of a 
nullah, Vhich he could have sworn he had traversed at some 
time, 

At first he put the idea aside as ridiculous—the recult 
perbaps of unduly strained nerves. He had never been 
within a hundred miles of the Maldive group, and certainly 
never on the island of J . To suppose that he had 
ever seen the place in his 8 off no explanation, 
for one does not in an ordinary way dream of what has not 
been a waking experience. 

Suddenly remembrance came to him. The scenery that 
he was arp) through was identical with that which 
Hussein shown him in the vision in the palm of his 
hand on board the Sea-Hawk in the Albert Docks. This 
was the jungle-road, along which he had seen in imagina- 
tion the heavily-Indon bullock carts wind their way on the 
night when Hussein had triod to impress upon him that the 
treasure had been removed. 

In a flash the question occurred to him. Had the wily 
Oriental, all unwitting that Walter volt visit Le 

t, shown him, in order to _ a purpose of the moment, 
— * more than mere phantoms of tho brain. Many 
learned men believed in “ k art,” he knew, and if the 
curtain of tho past had really been rent asunder in that 
vision what did it portend? That the treasure had been 
recovered from the bottom of the sea by one of Zohrab’s 
ancestors and brought to this sequestered isle? At least 
that would account for many things—the desire for privacy 
and the splendour and many of J 5 

So full was Walter of his new-found theory that he 
blundered past the belt of bushes which he had been 
directed to pass through, and had to retraco his st 
Five minutes later he had cause to his m 0. 
When ho came to the edge of the jungle he saw a strip 
of shining beach and a large lateen-rigged dhow haul 
close inshore, but one glance told him that she was no 
refuge for him. A semi-circle of armed, dimly-scen 
figures hedged in the vessel, while three men, evidently 
ne — were being marched away along the beach in 
ce 1 2 

“Confound it! he muttered. “I am just too late. 
Hussein's beauties have caught the peor wretch of a boat- 

man. But how on earth could they have got here quick 
eee sy My escape was not discovered when I left the 
ouse.“ 

He did not know that among Zohrab's latest Europern 
importations was a telephone, connecting the palace with 
the landing-pier, and that by this means the guard 
always on duty at the latter place, had been warned five 
mivutes after his departure, 
“ew tee Lody of his victim, had taken prompt measures on 
finding n plate of poisoned food vnder the bed instead of a 
corpse npon it. 

Seeing thet it vs useless to attempt to quit the island 
by the prearreauged plan, Walter retreated into the bushes. 
and bastoned to put ss much distance as possible between 
hin self „ud the dangerous neighbourhood. His idea w.ts | 
to strike inland, and cross to the cthe: sida of the istin! in 
the hopes of finding some small craft in which he might at 
least reach the atoll, or encircling reef. If he could do 
that it was just possible that he might attract the attention 
of some passing vessel on the open sea. 

For over a mile ho fought his way th the jungle, 

of the stars enabling him to keep to 
then without a moment's warning he 


hat 
hut. 


Believing the hut to be the dwelling of a native islander, 
he was debating whether to advance or retire, when from 
within there arose a sound, which at that time and in that 
place held him 6 less than a cracked and 
quavering voice ting 


Kent, able seaman ? 
Who could this be, and then ying Tom 
Bowling,” amid the of Jogore, w the nearest 
to a white skin that he had seen on the island 


that 
visible. Presently, as his eyes grew used to tha 
-confessed as tobacco smoke, 
at that, by the smell—he made out a 
form seated on a cask. Then tho misty 
„ooo 


Some wonderful experiments that have been carried out with 
in an interesting paper by an 


Hussein, coming in .. 
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to the door, when, in spite of its nautical attire, it 
revealed as a very, very old man, with stooping shoulders 
and infirm limbs gnarled with age. 

“'Tain’t a ghost, is it—a ghost come to haunt a ghost 
8 be a good joke, eh?” eaid the figure, peering out 


a fix, but right 


. , 
“No, it’s an ish sailor in a bit of 
o, it’s English or in a replicd Walter, 


glad to meet a fellow countryman,” 
advancing tothe door. . 

“Ah!” eaid the old man, drawing a long breath. Mr. 
Cut-Throat Hussein Ali after you, I guess?” 

„That's about the size of it,” replied Walter. 

“Come right in here then,” was the satisfactory answer. 
“°Tain’t Bob Kent as ia going to turn his back on a British 
salt, though it’s fifty year since he set eyes on o:e. Be 
there any more of you on the island? 

“Two ladies, but they are inside the walls, and are 
treated well at present.” 

Then that bodes no good to them,” muttered the old man, 
leading the way into the hut and pointing to the ted-place. 
“You had better come to anchor there, he added; then 
if anyone comes youcan lay down and I'll chuck something 
over you. Heros a drop of rum to wet your whistle, 80 as 
you can post me up in this y’ere fix you're in. 

Taking the hint Walter gave a rough outline of what had 
occurred, suppress ng however, as immaterial, all mention 
of the search for treasure and leaving it to be inferred that 
Zohrab’s yacht had picked him up from some — 
He went at greater length into Hussein and Zohrab's 
respective behaviour towards him, laying special stress on 
the former's change of plan after his discovery that there 
were two English ladies on the island, and concluding with 
his flight at the instance of Joanna. 

At tho finish the old man shook his head doubtfully. 
„ Tain't for the likes of me to cast a lead that will find 
soundi: in that blamed Hussein’s mind,” he said 
thoughtfully. “But this y’ere’s a novelty in the ways of 
the island.” „ . 

“They don't generally try to poison English sailors 
= conceal the presence of English ladies, then?” said 

alter. 

The old man reached over for the black bottle, took a go 
of rum, and spat on the floor. Tain't that as fcgs me,” 
ho replied. “The puzzle is as Hussein should evex have 
thought of letting you go at all. I’ve been here fifty 
year and more, and I’ve never knowed it done. The last lot 
—well, it won't bear thinking of. But there's cut and dried 
regylashuns atout white folk as got stranded here—and 
Heaven elp em, say I. . 

They won't hurt the ladies ?” exclaimed Walter, aghast. 

Again old Bob Kent shook his head. There ain t no 
‘eNing,” he said. “The last lot as come ashore—and the 
culy lot, thank Heaven—was all men. Nice, clean-limbed 
young fellers from Bristol, and me lees to help. But 
I’ve got my chance now to wipe off the score by saving a 
wiite man, so you come along of me, mister. I can sce 
„ n're from the quarter-deck, and no fore-mast shell- ia 

Ho got down from his cask, and, beckoning Walter to 
follow, led the way into the open. At the edge of the little 
clearing he ent a nnrrow path through the scrub, which, 
at the end of two hundred yards, brought them out on the 
seashore. There was a small cockle-shell of a boat drawn 
just free of the scarce-rip) er and the old man 
— to prepare for ehoving off. 

“Where am I to go to?” asked Walter, not dreaming 
that his new friend was going to 2 him. Bob 
Kent's infirm gait and bowed shoulders had precluded the 


yu. em A and see. I’m an AB. still afloat; 


view to the power of the sea ts described and illustrated 
in the Februsty PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 
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Reuben Belcher. The barque was bound round the Cape to 
Calcutta; but, owing to what the old man ly referred 
to as “earcumstances,” she never finis her voyage, 
fetching up instead at this island of Jogore. 

3 rich- Bob did not say how and 


ag very 
seeing that the placo was adapted to his purpose, Captain 
Belcher decided to remain there and start as an independent 
8 By dint of ts and his own masterful 
nature the skipper had attached the few native inhabitants 
to himself, and, taking a wife from among them, had built 
the“ now inhabited by bis descendant, Syed Bin 
Zohrab. For more than forty years tho narrator had been 
the sole survivor of the barque’s o crew, and from 
the slurring of this part of the story his hearer suspected 
some bygone tragedy. 

„What became of the vessel? Walter asked. 

“Sunk in the lagoon; you could see her topmasts till 
ton years ago,” was the reply. “There was a bit of a 
mutiny, mister. Some of the old shell-backs as had a 
hankering after England and beauty tried tarun away with 
her, and the ski Sultan he called himself then— 
thought she'd be tafer at the bottom, with all they malcon- 
tents aboard. I stuck to the Cap’n, and he stuck to me— 
more by token because he had a use for me, I reckon, for 
he was a hard man as never jibbed at blood-letting when it 
would serve his turn. And now, as the water's on tho bile, 
I'll show you what old Bob Kent’s duties are.” 

He stumbled to his feet, and taking out a box of matches 
set fire to the pilo cf driftwood, which, dry as tinder, began 
to crackle and burn fiercely. When it was well alight he 
tottered a few paces along the ridge and from a hole in the 

und produced what looked like a shapeless bundle. 
rom the old man’s feeble movements, Walter, watching 
him closely, guessed that he was putting on fresh clothes. 

S clothes they were, too; for by the time he had 
done with the contents of the bundle old Bob Kent no 
longer resembled an seaman, but an ox on its hind 
legs—horns, hooves, tail and all. In this disguise the old 
man went to the now fiz: steam engine, and pulling a 
over: the sea. 


. 


trivance. It was a steam-syren of forty thousand lung 


power. 
Having played this tmare game for five minutes, the 
old man d the ig and, under the load 


of his fantastic garb, made bis way to the seaward side of 
the blazing bonfire, 

There, when he had recovered his wind a little, he began 
to execute, slowly and painfully, a sailor’s hornpipe. Every 
now and then he „ to stagger to the 0 
and send another series of ear- blasts screeching 
over the tranquil sea, after which he would resume the 
laborious dance, 


(To te continued.) 
——— — ——¼ 


Din Jack kiss you when you accepted him ?”’ 
“Certainly. I wouldn’t consider any but sealed 
proposals. 
— — 
SmitH: Jones is always trying to i 
oubol ae aie : ne rying to make mountains 
rown: “ e ought to succeed. ¥ 
estate agent for a uamber of years.” „ 
— 2 ee ee 
„Touur: “I bought this dog to make money out of 


His Sister's Beau: “ How is that P” 
Tommy: “ expect you to give me sixpence for 
tyin’ him up ever’ time you come to see sister. He's 


awful savage.” 
one — 


“ Most insul man I 5 
— Ge ting ever knew!" exclaimed the 


othing. 
„What has he been saying behind your back ? 


“Nothing. time I start to 
‘stony, be loska ‘ap af the clock tell him a funny 
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Ur Never Forcers a Face, anp ALwArSs Has a 
Kinn Wok For OLD SoI DIERS. 


Ir is not his courage and devotion to duty, great as 
those — N are ie donee oni p hat iS made 
him b. e mo ular general cf this, or probab! 
anaes with the acdiuaty rank and file of re 1. 
ments. There has. perhaps, never been any — 
of a nation’s army, unless it was the great Napoleon 
himself, who excited so much love, enthusiasm, and 
personal devotion amongst the troops under him. And 
in holding the real, true love of the private soldier, it 
may be stated with safety that Lord Roberts quite 
surpasses even the example of the French general just 


named. 

What is it, then, in this little, frail-looking man that 
has made bis name a household word amongst the rank 
and file for all that expresses Tommy's deepest respect, 
admiration, and favour? If it is not Roberts's brave 
1 his famous successes, his noble character, what 
is it 

It is soon told. The deep-rooted love of the British 
Army, of every regiment, of every man, for Lord 
“ Ie,” as they all affectionately style the General, is 
due to his innate love for them, to his unerring recollec- 
tion of every single man who has ever served under his 
own command, and of all soldiers who have marched 
and fought with him in countries far and near, under 


burning suns and on cod wastes, against Afghan, 
Afridi, Hindoo, and numberless other foes. 
Roberts: has a tremendous memory in these m'nor 


matters—are they minor, after all }—which the private 
soldier thinks so much about, and that memory he 
cultivates very carefully. A face that he has once 
noticed he never forgets; a soldier whom he has once 
spoken to or observed is in his memory for life. 

Not only this, but 

ROBERTS NEVER FORGETS 

to let the man know that he is remembered. He hardly 
ever takesa walk abroad, either in London or in Dublin, 
but he comes across some fellow who served under him 

ars and years ago. The man may be much changed, his 
hos may be much older, much more bronzed, much 
more careworn. His gaiments may not be of the latest 
Bond Street cut, hunger and hardship may have been 
his companions for long args 

But an soon as ever that little dapper figure comes 
along and sees the man, he recognises bim at once, and 
whether the meeting be in some poor alley, or in some 
fashionable crowded thoroughfare, makes no difference 
to “Our Bobs.” He marches straight up to the 
delighted old soldier and holds out his hand frankly, 
with that smile all soldiers know so well. Then there 
is always a query as to how“ ote are foing. and 
some sympathetic remarks and recallings of old times. 
Not seldom there is even substantial assistance forth- 
coming, if the veteran is in need, as not unfrequently 
ha Roberts has been known to leave the highest 
in the land to thus speak with one of his old comrades 
from the ranks, when he caught sight of a face 


HE HAD NOT SEEN FOR YEARS. 

Not 1 ago the General was strolling across 
Trafalgar Square in ordinary dress. How many of the 
rushing throng who passed him ever thought that that 
little man—eo ficant as he seemed there—was the 
soldier they had so often heard of? By-and-bye there 
came along a poor fellow who had evidently,seen better 
days. He saw the well-dressed gentleman approaching, 
and stomped as he caught sight of that face. Up went 
his hand to his forel. end in salute, and the same instant 
the face of Roberts was all on a smile as he stretched 
i hand with a cordial: Well, how are you getting 
on » 

That man had been shunned and scorned that 
morning by dozens of his fellow-creatures as he 
wandered aimlessly along the busy Strand, but here the 
man under whom ho had marched in that immortal 
march from Cabul to Candahar stood chatting with 
him, as pleased as he would have been had he met the 
Prince of Wales himeelf there in Trafalgar Square. 

oy a few weeks back, when Lord Roberts was 
em ing iss hagas ag be was strolling across the 
quay wi just preparatory to going on 
board. You vould have thought that the veteran had 
enough then to occupy his mind in the parting with his 
dear ones so soon to come, and in the great task he had 
undertaken at the bidding of his country and Queen. 
But all of a sudden he pulled up before a man who wore 
an 7 ga medal on Eis breast, and who, before his 
lordah 17 could speak, waved his helmet vigorously and 
called for Three cheers for Roberts!“ 

The Oommander-in-Chief of the Forces in South 
Africa at once recalled the man’s face, and going up to 
him, shook hands warmly, asked his name, and stayed 
to have a few kindly — with him. It was Constable 
“udaon, of the Harbour aman whose Afghan 
medal signified where he had made the acquaintance of 


in the British Army who would not march to any 
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the great soldier who had led him in times past. Yet 
8 15 now twenty years ago, but Reberts had not for- 
n. 
1 Let me recall one more instance. Some time ago 
Bobs,” whilst with a distinguished party waiting at a 
small country railway station, was suddenly missed from 
the side of his well-known host. It was then discovered 
that he had gone down the platform to speak with a 
porter whom he had “spotted” at the end of it. The 
man was delighted to find that “ Sir Frederick "—as he 
always calls him from his custom in bygone days— 
still remembered him, and his eyes filled with tears as 
the gallant soldier gave him that firm grip of friend- 
ship and that pat on the back all his men knew so well. 
When Roberts, after a little chat, bade him good -] ye, 
and expressed his best wishes for his future, that 
man's face was a treat to ece, as his lips whispered 
“God bless him!” and when one of his rates a little 
later asked “who was the gent?” the porter's face 
showed infinite scorn as he blurted out : 
“Who is be? Well, by George. you are a fine 
Englishman, you are, not to know Bobs 1° 


THE FINEST GENERAL WE EVER HAD 
in the Army, old boy, and don't you forget it!“ 
Do you wonder that Tommy Atkins swears by 
“Bobs?” Do you wonder that there is not a private 


place mortal can go to, led by Roberts? Do you 
wonder that his men have got almost pant love, indeed, 
and practically worship him? He holds a unique posi- 
tion in the heart of Thomas to-day, that little man 
whose face is so full of courage, so expressive of force 
and determinaticn, so full of pleasure when he comes 
across n comrade of twenty or thirty years ago, whether 
that comrade Le in the roel palace or breaking stones 
on the highway As one Tommy put it to the writer: 

“Jf a man has been an old pul, it’s all the same to 
Bobs, whatever he is to-duy.” 


—— ie — 


THERE is no moro crucial test of a man’s piety than 
to huve him chase his hat in a wind storm. 


— te 


Mr. GREATHEAD, the landlord, eays he prefers as 
tenants experienced chess players, Lecause it is so gel · 
dom that they move. 

— — 


Ax Errect witn A CAusxk.— Barber (as usual): 
“ Your hair is getting very grey, sir?” 
Customer: I'm not surprised. Do hurry up!” 


— — 


OIL D QuIVERFUL: “And eo you want to take our 
daughter from us? Tou want to take her from us sud- 
denly, without a word of warning ?” 

Young Goslow: Not at all, sir. If there is anything 
about her you want to warn me against, I'm willing to 


No Old Maids in the Transvaal. 


A woman who has lived in the Transvaal says that 
“old maids“ do not exist in South Africa. A school- 
teachcr seldom remains a teacher for more than one 
term, for the admiration of the young Beer planters is 
80 rr fora woman gifted enough to read and spell, 
and thrifty enough to earn money with her brains, that 
come well-to-do bachelor soon persuades her to marry. 

The demand for wives in South Africa is never equal to 
the supply. The Boer woman is not beautiful. Her one 
cburm is a pink and white complexion, which she tries 
hard to preserve. Her fondness for sweet cakes, coffee, 
and armchuirs causes her teeth to decay and her figure 
to lose its youthful slimness before she is in her prime. 
und many Boer women of forty are so fat and unwieldy 
that they can only waddle from one clair to another. 


— 
A Plant That Makes Horses Moult. 


“A curious plant,” said an eminent botanist to 
P. . a day or two ago, is the wild tamarind or junab 
plant of the riverside and waste places of trop‘cal 
Awerica, and very strange are its effects upon the non- 
ruminant animal that feeds upon its young shoots, 
leaves, pods, und seeds. It causes horses to lose the 
hair from their wanes, and has a similar effect upon 
mules and donkeys. 

Horses are said to recover when fed exclusively on 
corn and grass, but the new hair is of a different colour 
and texture from the o!d, co that the animal is never 
quite the same as it was. 

“Ruminant animals are not thus affected, and the 

wih of the plant is actually encouraged in the 

ahamas as a fodder plant for cuttle, sheep, and goats 

The difference is probably due to changes effected upon 
it in the chewing of the cud.” 


— — —q 
Tommy's Triumph. 


PI. EAS B, sir,” asked Tommy of his teacher, wn t is 
meant by the ‘soothing weed? 

„Does your father smoke, Tommy?” asked teacher. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Tommy. 

“ And what does he smoke?” asked teacher. 

“Bacca!” cried Tommy. 

“Tobacco, you mean, Tommy,” corrected teacher. 
“ Well, tobacco is often called ‘ the soothing weed.’ But 
it is tobacco, Tommy, not ‘bacca.’ There is no such 
word in the dictionary.” 

“ Yes, there is, sir,” cried Tommy. 

“ You're mistaken, Tommy, there is not, said teacher 
eeverely. “ But,” he added with a superior smile, ‘if 
you can show me the word ‘bacca’ in an English dic- 
tionary, I will let you home an hour earlier than usnal.“ 

Tommny seized his dictionary, hastily turned over the 
leaves, and pointed triumphantly to the word bacca,” 
“a fruit having seeds.” 

Teacher floored and Tommy triumphant. 


Football 
Skill Competition. 


£100 Prize Awarded Every Weck, 


oR 


£50 in Consolation Gifts. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 21. 


No competitor was correct in this competition, and tho 
£50 consolation gift has been divided among the following : 


Thomas Blakey, 42 Allotment, Shiremoor, Newcastle-on-Tyue. 
J. Pope, Bell Bunks, Hailsham. Sussex. 
bag E. avg ee Parish Lane, Penge, 8.E. 
. Spurway, nance „Dover. 
Arthur Hurn, 33 Hatherly Street, Leacombe, Cheshire, 


— — 


The football matches named opposite will be played on bogey 
February 10th. ‘othe competitur who names the correct result of all 
thesc matches we will pay the sum cf ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, 
If no com) etitor gives all the results FIFTY POUNDS will te paid in 
Vonsolation Guts. 


betwee the clese of the foottall Sensen one 
3 3 pounds prize in full cores ines 
consecutively we will make him a further present of 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. 
———— 
FOOTBALL PRIZES of gi, Coo and £100 and 
WEEKLY GIFTS of £50. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


upons may be sent either from P. N. or Wan Pictures. 
1 Fele must enter i ae competition who will not abide by the 
decisio: nal. 
4. Ii Coupons must reach us not later than Saturday: February 10th, 


98 should ent out the above couron, score it as directed, 
put their name and address in the space ed, and send to 

FOOTBALL No. 24,” Pearzon’s Buildings, rietta Street, W.C, 
3. IIT ecoupons are ‘at senders’ risk, aud if they go astray, from what- 
ever cause, we do not accept responsibility. 


6 Competitors must attach their private address to their attempts. 
No prize will le tent to any post- ee, refreshment rooms, or 
other place at which letters are called for, Attempts bearing such 
adcresres will be disqualified. 

7. It must te ty ken asa condition of the cemyetiticn that anyLody 
competirg tLerein ogrees to abide by the Editor's final decision. 


You should get the football couyon in Wan Picrvass. It is the 


simplest thing of the kird. You have one forecast free and 3 ou 
may have os rany wore as you like at ore penny a time with this 
turprising diecornt, viz., that you may make rine extra attempts for 
sixpence and eightecn for one shilling. 


Feotbali Coupen Neo. 24. 


Matches to be played on Saturday. February soth. 
Crots cut which cu consider will be the losixg club. For a das 
don’t cross out either. 
1 Barnsley v 2 Middlesbrough. 
3 Small Heath v 4 Loughborough. 
5 Luton v 6 Burslem Port Vale. 
7 Woolwich Arsenal v 8&8 Chesterfield. 
v 10 Newton Heath. 
v 12 Stockport County, 


v 14 Middleton. 
v 16 Haydock, 


17 Chatham v 18 Swindon. 

19 Sheppey United v 20 New Brompton. 

21 Bedminster v 22 Thames Ironwerks. 

23 Blackheath v 24 Cambridge Univ. (R.U.). 

25 Swansea 2 Cardiff (R. U.). 

a7 Leigh wv 28 Stockport (N. U.) 

29 Salford v 30 Runcorn (N. U.). 
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CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED, 


On this page next week we will give an interesting collection of Football Facts. You will find them very readable, 
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policeman in attendance peror i 
By Marguerite Cunliffe-Owen. —= — 5 to say, it is of all 
— to the Ooreioan’s redoubtable at posts, the one faithful, zealous an‘ 
THE monarchs of Europe still retain their omg Bordeaux, whither the inexorable Griscelli had t effic Lager obtains the ee 
todyguards, but these no longer fulfil the purpose for | him. Nor is this all; for two Mazzinist conspirators, aon by say: means Dorms Se Boye) ani 
VF mii — ae 2 Griscelll nE b but because the men wi 
the sake of show and ornament. against Napoleon, were likewise bed by 5 -_ 2 — wi 


The difficult task of p ing the persons of suicide of 
Sovereigns and Princes ia now entirely vested in the | 3. Ii is Bot Semerally known that the supposed 5 


y Seni Mazzinist found hanging ; 

wolice. It is they, and not the gorgeously-arrayed V ‘ie themselves to the front. . N 

rutorians who are ible for the safety of the after his incarceration at Mazas, was no suicide at al It happens to be their duty, not only to shield their 
august inmates of the and it is upon them that | but another sample of Griscelli’s handiwork. Royal and Imperial masters danger and annoyance, 
the people rely for the safeguard of those who are A very tragic event of which the Corsican was the but also to conceal from them as far as possible the fact 
sup Peck to control thelr destinies. hero took place at Passy during the latter part of the | that they here any eek © small or great. 

ithe degree to which police protection is indispensable, Empire. Bne evening when Napoleon was ing at | Hence, a constable or detective whose sagacity ani 
may be gathered from the fact that President Carnot’s | the Countess of Castiglione’s magnificent su intelligence may over and over a have preserved his 
assassination at Lyons occurred immediately after Prime | residence, a man crept into the room, knife in hand and a any kind of trouble or hurt, will often |. 
aes Depey, oe reasons yet to be a neelf upon peror. less — less praised. 8 than ite 
explain i so-called “ succeeded murderous | more onstrative servant, w ps, once in his 
I'Blyseé,” or presidential police. Had they accompanied | attamnt bad not Genz F ao life has had the good luck to stay the arm of u would.) 


de- de- 
M. Sadi Carnot on his fatal visit to Lyons, it is ＋ 1 9 2d Eee his „„ l 


than probable that Cesario would never have had until Griscelli, who 
opportunity of bringing his dagger into play, This from the ante-room where he stood on duty, rushed into 
assassination was the cause of the “ Brigade df! Ense, the boudoir, and in the twinkling of an eye cut short 
being immediately reconstituted on an even larger and | the existence of this foolhardy irator. 
more elaborate scale than before. Documents of a compromising were found 

It is not alone from Anarchists and assassins, how- concealed about his person, and the result of that ni bt's 
ever, that the police are called upon to protect Monarchs doings was the tempo exile from France of the 
and Presidents, for they have likewise to preserve them utiful Countess of Castiglione, who was 
from the molestation of cranks. Few people have an being cognizant of the regicide which was to have been 
idea of the extent to which Royalty is thus perse- 
cuted. n 1 2 W PERPETRATED AT HER HOUSE. 

Scarcely a week passes during Queen Victoria’s | After ti the Empire, Griscelli established 
sojourns at Windsor Castle or Osborne without some | himself at Constantinople, realising that this was the 
crazy person endeavouring to obtain an interview with | city where his dangerous talents and his unscrupulous 
her, either by boldly calling at the Palace, or else by services might be put to the best use. The 
attompting to waylay the aged Sovereign when she is 5 1 


E 
f 
: 
gq 
b 
5 


„Wr, Johnny, you are not afraid of the dark, are 
“ No, I ain't afraid,” said Johnny, “but I ain't very 


fond of it.” 
— — 


Weexs: “I understand your baby has been very s. ek. 
Is the worst over? „ 
Meeks: I'm afraid not. His health is all right, but 
we haven't named him yet.” 
— —u—ͤ—e— 
„THAT was a mean trick Mrs. Rheinstone Jones 


layed me last week.” 
* What was it? 


3 


out driving. Those of the male sex usuall. entered f Em Alexander of 
loudly that they are in love with the w profess sod I do not 5 an ished “She left her carriage round the corner, and called at 
in an equally aggressive manner that they are themselves in this new phase 5 though our door on foot. 

SECRETLY MARRIED TO HER; several of them were remarkably bright and 


hile the females allege that they are either ters | men. — “I WOULDN'T be as superstitious as you for any- 
be ‘dae of her Majesty, or or, married to Pg — Especially so was Rumini, Griscelli’s right hand and 


of Wales. — assistant; for it was he who saved Napoleon 
This belief in relationship to is one of the 

most frequent phases of — peed and at the | Volver, had managed to secret himeelf in a — — 
re 


t lunatic asylum of Ploetzensee, near Berlin, there | underground 5 
Sie 00 —— — who were to a mansion on the other side of the Rue de INV xte. 


arrested 7 as pie lice while striving to obtain and which was occasionally used by the Sovereign in 


« Who's superstitious ? 
“You, carrying a horse-shoe to a test football 
h. 


“Goon. That's to keep andy by me if the referee 
cheats.” 
— fees 


access to Emperor Wi » whose wife each of them HIS NOCTURNAL AND SECRET Schoof BOT: “Teacher, I'll give you a half-a-crown ' 
claimed to be. PEREGRINATIONS if make it so I’m first in the class next month.” 

It is to Inspector Hobden of the A Division of the | through Paris. cher: “ Why, what put such a thought into your . 
force, that the onerous ibility of guarding the Whenever this somewhat degenerate monarch head, Willie?” 


wished 

Queen is intrusted. The duties of this corps of picked | to escape from the tediousness of court etiquette and 
men are by no means confined to the mere supervision | the continuous serveillance to which he was subj 

of the Royal palaces, but are of a far more extensive | he was wont to drive openly from the Tuileries to the 

character, princi being to keep a strict watch over | Elysée. There, pretending that he must attend at once 

the Sovereign when she drives out or travels. to some exceptionally hea iece of work, he would 

Every time that Queen Victoria means to leave her | lock himself in the room had formerly been his 


Schoolboy; ‘“ Well, yer see, me dad’ll give me five 
shillings if I’m first, and I think it'll be a good idea fer 
me an’ you to go halves.” ? 


IF YOU PLAY FOOTBALL, SIGN THE 
COUPON ON THE FRONT PAGE. 


hand ye a = „who announces the 
h Her Majesty : 
certain points along the route policemen in plain clothes | Bacciocchi, whose carriage awaited 


his 
. Often also would Napoleon, shabbily dressed and 
An inspector of the N e l 
men appointed to guard the of Wales. I may | foot alone to lose himself in the thoroughfares, 
add that this official is almost enjoying hugely the luxury of once more one of 
ALWAYS OF FOREIGN BIRTH, the people, unhampered, unwatched, and untrammelled. 
Inspector Hagen and Inspector Winkler, two of the sepelitions that Gera — aoe of these — 
Prince’s favourite “ officers,” who were on duty at the Italian who had III 5. denly come upon 
English d ment during the centennial exhibition at in the little esi 
travela much abroad finds it indispensable thet lig | t2 shoot, Bumin, the 
police-inspector should be able to keep in direct and und disarmed him, thus rescuing his Sovereign from 
easy communication with the Continental police, which, ... THE VERY CLUTCHES OF DEATH. 
of course, necessitates the employment of a man who can The late Tsar Alexander III. had intrusted — 
speak at least Russian, French, and German. of his Imperial person to the care of one graphically 
King Humbert of Italy is content to be “a Minister of P the 
N 8 oo — but 4 er eker eee ice, com to a great extent of 
official is a in himself. a lorei among w were the Corsicans above men- 
i s of gendarmerie, | tioned. General T vi 


476 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE PAID. 


(Inclading one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims to the 
of £1 for one only, 41,000 epccially 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 
Ey te te Craven ee enn ter 


will be . 
person 
ordinary passenger ( 
excursion tickets, and post-office officials 
and railway servants travelling 3 


ers and ex-· non oom 


host left at bis, or her, ge of abode, so long as the oouf on is signed. 
the Carabinieri, that t corps gendarmerie, „ who invested PROVIDED that the snid will be 1 
or police, which is composed almost exclusively of picked | extraordinary powers whilst —— this pollen . euch person injured should denth'resuly from ne 
nl mie umiscioned oflcrs of the regular N reads the accident yen withia three 7 

my. He is a man of Herculean proportions, an uential man in hole Muscovite Empire betel ‘decide + Reaper peste er Ply Br 
tried courage a as he is a native It is he who was responsible for the imrvani of the | fl DG tg J iy cs cette tee ee 


devoted to his King. He never leaves his side „ | stand in his way, and all of the sccident, bad in his, N „We Insurance on the 

and at night sleeps across the threshold of the rooms ate 5 of the — e oe i wiih hi orbs, neal gate 

occupied by his . military, and civil services—nay, even and | é<eth cocurred within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice 
Napoleon III. had a bod: of lice, each | Princesses of the Blood, were constrained to defer to | within three days of its cocurrence ee at above address, 

of whom was a f ir chief, — 1 tama, the of the “ Minister of on The above conditions are the esrence of the contract. 

’ having saved the Emperor's life several times. His i whatever his demands tt be, | entitles the holder to the Neeb e Senne 3 

met „ scarcel ve commen: they were prompted necessi! the | of the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee 8 

e ton Constitational Government, = the | Czar no matter at 2 ty of — Bena 0 3 = Limited, 

matter of that, to any straightforward person, for they | General Tcherevine was likewise ginator debe o admit the ¢ 

strongly resembled those of the Italian banditti. “Holy Band,” or pat be — 5 secret pot ce ere thas toe 340) the dot. 4 Print of the e e, 
When Count Camerata, a cousin of Napoleon, was | similar in every respect to that of the Nihilist on more than one Coupon of this paper in reef Nb same risk” 


t 
foully assassinated in the Tuileries under extremel 

ezome circumstances, Griscelli disguised himself pase 
followed the supposed murderer, Kambo, to London, 
where Zambe was mysteriously stabbed, his body being 
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MANY HAPPY RETURNS. 


Being of interest about ew 
happen this wae . 

Rear-ApminaL Lonp CHARLES BERESFORD, who 
has just been appointed second in command of our 
splendid Mediterranean fleet, celebrates his fifty-fourth 
birthday to-day, February 10th. Breezy Charlie has 
won the Royal Humune Society's medal on three 
separate occasions for saving life. In one case, when in 
a weighty shooting suit and with his pockets full of 
cartridges, he jumped overboard to rescue a sailor who 
had fa into water near the Falkland Islands. 
Lord Charles entered the Navy in 1859, and he is the 
second son of the fourth Marquis of Waterford. 

A notable birthday is that of Lapy Durrerin, which 
occurred on Monday, the 5th. She married Lord 
Dufferin in 1862, and from that time to 1896 she 
travelled with her husband all over the world. Lady 
Dufferin has told many charming stories of her 
experiences in India. hen they were leaving, an 
educated Baboo, trying to express his deep feelings, 
said, Tou have been very to us, and may 
Almighty God give you tit for tat!” Lord Ava, her 
lad z eldest son, has just been killed at Ladysmith 
int attack. 

A HOLDER of one of the first baronetcies ever created 
is the Rev. Siz Jonx Hosxrxs, who completed his 
eighty-third year on Feburary 4th. The rank was 
instituted by King James I. in 1611, and the first 200 
gentlemen who were prepared to give a sum of £1,000 
could secure the ti This limit was afterwards 
exceeded, however, and by the reign of Charles II. there 
was over 800 taronetcies in existence. Among these 
was that of the Hoskyns family, the honour being con- 
ferred in 1676. The present venerable holder is the 
ninth baronet. 

An author with a unique reputation among the bo: 
of several nations is JULES VERNE, whose 72nd birth- 
day was on Thursday, the 8th. The first of his famous 

romances appeared in 1863, and since then he 
bas written nearly eighty novels. He regularly writes 
two novels every year, and has done 80 for the last 
forty years. He expressed the modest hope recentl 
that he would be able to do another eighty novels 
before la: down his for the last time. The 


venerable author frequently writes a novel six or seven 
times before sending it to the printer. 

A birthday which on no account must be overlooked 

‘Linvr.-GENERAL Sin CHartes WARREN, 

ing a brigade under Buller in the 


is that of 
who is now 


attempt to relieve Ladyemith. Sir Charles, whose An Open Letter to All Interested 


birthday occ on Wednesday the 7th. has 
me a tremendous amount of work for the Empire, 
principally in South Africa. He first went there in the 
seventies, and in the Kaffir War of 1878, commanded 
the Diamond Fields Horse. Again, for the Bechuann- 
land expedition, 1885, he raised the celebrated corps 
known as Methuen’s Horse. Sir Charles’ father was a 
Major-General in the British Army. 

Dean Gregory, of St. Paul's, is one of the oldest of 
the deans, and celebrated his eighty-firet birthday on 
February 9th. He became a curate in 1843, incumbent 
in 1853, Canon of St. Paul’s in 1868, and Dean in 1891. 
Since he hus been at St. Paul's, he has seen three Arch. 
— of Canterbury installed, viz., Tait, Benson, and 
Temple. The Dean's sermons are short and to the 
point, and he has earned a considerable reputation as 
an educationalist. 

Sim Henry Irvine's birthday was on Tuesday, 
February 6th, when he completed his sixty-second year. 
He entered the dramatic profession in 1856; but, 
though he was favourably known in the provinces, 
it was not really till the night of November 25th, 1871, 
that Irving conquered London. The part was Mathias, 
in The Bells, and the scene was the Lyceum Theatre, of 
which, in 1878, Sir Henry became the lessee. A geniul 
fellow is the famous actor. At Scarborough once the 
proprietor of a small circus was doing bad business, 
when Sir Henry bought several dozen front-seat tickets, 
and took all his friends to a performance. Sir Henry 
vigorously led the frequent applause, too! 

Ir is doubtful, ut this juncture, if the ordinary British 
soldier would care to send birthday congratulations to 
Mr. Hiram Maxim, whose gun is being used 30 
effectively by the Boers. Mr. Maxim is an American 
who livea in London, and he was born on February 5th, 
1840. During the American Civil War he served as a 
soldier for the North, and when he fired his first musket 
end got knocked down by the recoil, It set him thinking. 
The result, after some years, was the Maxim gun, whic 
fires 600 bullets a minute and is worked by the recoil. 

The Victoria Cross hero of the present week is 
undoubtedly GERERAL. SIX Evetyn Woop, G. C. B., 
whose sixty-second birthday occurred on February 9tb. 
Like several other famous soldiers, Sir Evelyn started 
his fighting career in the Navy in 1852, and as a mid- 
shipman was with the Crimean Naval Brigade at 
Sebastopol. In 1855 he joined the Army, and it was 
while serving with the famous 17th Lancers in the 
Mutiny that he won the Victoria Cross. Sir Evelyn is 
unfortunately out of the present war, though he took 
part in the „Zulu, and Transvaal Wars of 1879-81. 


in the War. 


THE nation was never in so great a need of a paper 
that should be devoted exclusively to reporting the news 
of the war in South Africa as it is at present. It 57 
be said that everybody in Great Brituin and Ireland, 
man, woman. and child, is to-day in some way affected 
by the wur. They have relatives, father, son, or brother, 
or some dear friend, perhaps, who is fighting bravely in 
a far-away land. They want to know everything that is 
going on, and everything that islikely to hippen; us what 
they want, more than anything else, is true news—facts 
pure and simple, not scare-mongering rumours, such as 
cause the anxious mother to have sleepless nights, and 
sisters and sweethearts to go about with a great choking 
sob in their throats for a day or two, only to find, after 
all, that it was an unfounded rumour, that there has 
been no fighting, an! those whom they love so truly are 
still well. 

Nowadays, when we have such u severe censorship 
over all news from the Front that days run into weeks, 
and weeks run drearily ulong—it seems at present us 
though it may bo into months—without getting 
any definite news, either through the Commander-in- 
Chief or from the many correspondents at the Front. 
who, no doubt, have a great deal to say that they are 
forbidden to write about. 

This being the case, it is the wisest and the best 
course for a paper to say so in plain words, and to make 
up for this lack, to have such other interesting features 
in its columns pertaining to the war as may interest its 
many readers until such a time as important news may 
come from the Front. Now this is just what the 
ILLUSTRATED WAR NEws aims to give its readers, the 
best, the truest of news. 

I hope you will leave an order with your newsagent 
to keep a copy of the ILLustRaTED War News for 
each week. It only costs a penny, and it may be 
interesting to you to know that the ILLVsru ATED 
War News now has two million readers weekly, a 
larger circulation than any other four war papers, and 
the reason for this is that the contents are interesting, 
and, moreover, it is to be trusted. 
over 410,000 of DAVID HAR 

have been sold in a year. hat is to suy about 1,123 copies of the 
book were sold every day, allowing 365 days to the year. 
. HAVE YOU READ iT? 
The most successful book of modern times is: 
DAVID HARUM: A ~tory of American Life. 
By EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price Gs, 
c. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., Henrietta Street, W. C. 


ASTOUNDING SUCCESS 
TREATMENT OF OBESITY 


‘MARVELLOUS RESULTS. 


A SPANISH COUNT REDUCES HIS WEIGHT 


34. 1 22 DAYS. 


GOOD NEWS FOR 
STOUT PERSONS. 


Aur remedy that can be suggested as a euro or alleviation 
tor stoutness will be heartily welcomed. There has recently 
been issued a well-written book, the author of which seems 
to know what he is talking about. It is entitled “Corpu- 
leney and the Cure” (256 pages), and is a cheap issue 
(only fourpence), published by Mr. F. C. Russell, of Woburn 
House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. It 
appears that Mr. Russell has submitted a1 kinds of proofs 
to the Press, The Editor of the Tablet, the 
Catholic organ, writes: “Mr. Russell does not give 
us the slightest loophole for a doubt as to the value 
of his cure, for in the most straightforward and 
matter-of-fact manner he submitted come hundreds of 
original and unsolicited testimonial letters for our perusal, 
and offered us plenty more if required. To assist him to 
make his remedy known, we think we cannot do better than 
publish quotations from some of the letters submitted. 
The first one, a marchioness, writes from Madrid: My eon, 
Count ——, has reduced his weight in twenty-two days, 


16 kilos—é.e., 84lb.’? Another writes: ‘So far (six weeks 
from the commencement of following your system) I have 
lost fully two store in weight.’ The next (a lady) writes: 
‘Iam just half the size’ A fourth: ‘I find it is successful 
in my case. I have lost slb. in weight since I commenced 
(two weeks). Another writes: ‘A reduction of 18lb. in a 
month is a great success.’ A lady from Bournemouth 
writes: ‘I feel much better, have less difficulty in breathing, 
and can walk about.’ Again, a lady says. It reduced mo 
considerably, not only in body, but all over.’” The author 


no laudatory commendation; but Mr. Russcll (we herewith 
append his address: Woburn House, 27 Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W. C., the author of “ Corpulency 
and the Cure.” 256 pages, price 4d., stamps, post free) 
makes ‘no secret of the simplicity of his treatment, and 
avers that the decoction can bo drunk as a refreshing 
drink, pleasant to the palate, yet having sufficient offect. 
although perfectly harmless, to removo generally 2lb. or 
more in twenty-four hours. We think stout persons would 
do well to send for this book, which can be obtained at the 


is very positive. He says: “Step on a weighing-machine ‘address given above.—Leeds Times, 


on Monday morning, and again on Tuesday, and I 
guarantee that you have lost Alb. in weight without the 
slightest harm, and gained vast improvement in health 
through ridding the system of unhealthy accumulations.” 


The following are extracts from other journals 


wo POUNDS OF FAT REMOVED IN TWENTY- 
FOUR HOURS. 


A Mr. Russell, author and specialist in obesity, has 
experimentally tried the effect of administering large doses 
to moderate lean persons of his well-known herbal discovery, 
which is so marvellously effectual in reducing superfluous 
fat, with the result that there is not the slightust alteration 
or diminution of weight recorded, thereby proving conclu- 
sively to our minds that it is only the unhealthy adipose 
waste tissue which is destroyed, for, after dispensing a few 
fluid ounces of his remarkable vegetable compounds, he 
succeeds in destroying the diseased, fatty mass at the rate 
of from Alb. to even 121b. in seven days. There can 
be no ambiguity about it, for any person can 
test this for themselves by standing on & weighing- 
machine. He explains that all lean persons carry a certain 
amount of fat necessary for the nataral production of heat 
in the body, but Nature has only stored up her requisite 
stock in the healthy system, which she most zealously 

, and thus declines to part with an ounce to the 
persuasions of Mr. Russell’s vegetable tonic, however 
immoderate tke dose may be, which testifies abundantly to 
the fact that it is only a chemical solvent of insalubrious 
adipose tissue. There is no doubt that the inventor of the 
composition must have possessed a profound vegetable 
knowledge in selecting this simple but peculiar combina- 
tion. Those who resort to the pernicious products 
of the mineral kingdom, or even tho deleterious sections 
of the vegetable world, doubtless can decoct something 
powerful, bat injurious in its action ; such, however, require 


MARVELLOUS RESULTS IN CURING CORPULEKCY. 


‘We find a writer in a recent issue of that excellent 
publication, The Penny Illustrated Paper says: The 
corpulent will be glad to learn how to lose two stone in 
about a month, with benefit to health, strength, and musclo 
by a comparatively new system. It is a singular fact that 
the paticnt, returning quickly to a healthy state, with 
increased activity of brain, digestive organs and other 
organs, naturally requires more food than hitherto; yet, 
notwithstanding this, he absolutely loses in weight ono to 
two pounds daily, as the weighing-machine will prove. 
The book ‘ Corpulency and the Cure’ (256 pages) containing 
the ‘recipo’ can be had gratis from Mr. F. C. Russell, 
Woburn House, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, 
W. C., by sending cost of postage, fourpence.” Wo had 
the curiosity to send to this specialist, and found 
to our surprise that he had discovered a simple 
herbal remedy most pleasant to the taste, which 
entirely disposed of the necessity of starving one’s relf if 
he wished to be rid of all superfluous matter. An inter- 
esting point, which goes to prove that the almost magical 
compound is beyond doubt harmless, is that in prescribing 
it in a tentative way to lean persons, or rather to those who 
carry no superfluity oĩ fat beyond that which is required as 
fue) for nature’s furnace, the medicine is absolutely inopern - 
tive, attacking only that unhealthy, disease-creating, waste 
accumulation which is the burden of the fat creature's exis- 
tence. In many cases where people take decoctions, 
reputed to be medical discovorics, to cure some specific 
disease, they may recover by the action of the medicine, or 
nature may have effected her own cure. In the case of 
corpulency, if a simple remedy undertakes to reduce a per- 
son, say, 7Ibs. in a week, all that onc has to do is to get 
weighed, and thus prove it conclusively. So it is with Mr. 
Russell's compound, but he asks you to prove it in twenty - 
four hours only. Rochdale Star. 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A Pace MorE PARTICULARLT FOR LADIES. 


ISOBEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits. Ep-elopes should be marked Home NOTES. 


— 


Grated Lemon Rind 


veal, if not used to excess. 
° should be carried alternately on either 
Babies arm. If y 


improves the flavour 
of stewed or minced 


always on one arm, they 
may grow crooked. 
When Cooking Macaroni, belſing ine 


water. Let it cook until tender. (Reply to Mrs. 
Bester.) 


Try this Simple Remedy for Asthma. 


A Good Drink for Young People. 
Dissolve six ounces of loaf sugar in a pint of boiling 
water, add a gill of strained 1 juice, the same 
quantity of raisin wine and about a pint of milk. Pass 
all through a flannel bag and strain till clear. (Reply 
to BanBuRY READER.) 


5 makes a good sweet at this time 
Prune Turt of year. Stew half a pound of 
prunes with four ounces of r, a strip of lemon peel 
and half a pint of water till almost soft. Then pare, 
core and one pound of apples. Add these to the 
ede ng and cook together till tender. Place the stewed 


crowded the toes 


Mut ton Fritters. tea 


2 


hot. Roast tomatoes good accompaniment 

to this dish. (Reply to 8. 7 8 
Raisin Dumplings. 
it six ounces of -shredded 
king this add 


DON'T READ THIS PAR 


if you are certain you know what i.’s 
about. No, the little sketch at side 
is not the pattern given away with 
HOME NOTES this week. This 


“grease spilt are either b. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


do not use 


When Making Bread % nt use too 


loaves will not be light. 
grind half a tea- 


To Clean a Spice Mill cupful of raw rice 
through it and all traces of spice will be removed. 


After Washing Wooden Bowls “nse tho 


roughly, 
dry in the air but not in the sunshine, or they will 
and warp. 


9 9 9 1 1 
When you have Finished Frying, the fat 
to cool a li then it through a gravy strainer 
into the derer Thus any loose crumbs, pieces of 
batter, are taken away at once. 


To Clean Brown Boots, a 


and wash with 


saddle and soft water. When quite dry, polish 
| wih tony ‘avenge yin preter; and our beets AL a to 


good 
Sauce for Plum Pudding. If 8 wre 
— iyo r N. much ee 
sugar as e up. Then a 1 
of brandy and mix well. This sauce should only be made 
just before it is wanted, or it will harden and spoil. 


our till worn out. ly to BELFAST.) 


g 2 ld be applied, changing 
when cold. After bathing a bruise with very hot water 
always * it lightly with some soothing cream or 
ointmen 


or with 


Baked Vanilla Pudding. 
butter and two ounces of 
beaten 


Cream t 
one ounce of 
add 


d 
t all hl. mix grad a 
gill of milk favoured with K of + 
together half a pound of fine flour and a teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder. Sift this ually into the other 
te, well all the all together 
for three minutes, and then into a greased pie-dish. 


Bake in a quick oven for an hour, and serve at once. 
flat 


opinion, unsurpassed, 
could not clean your muslin curtains more successfull 
than method. some rather warm 1 


soft water and best white 
curd soap. Wash the curtains one at « time bat on 


bear 
from them aud the curtains 
place to dry. If the weather be wet 
h warm room, but on no 
in the sun, as this would fade the colours. ( 


cleaned. Th 
scraping with a knife 


melting off the wax at the fire. The first method, 

find, is always accompanied by scra if the can 

stick be metal. too, that it is ractically 

impossible to remove. The hod is very 
not off the 


onl 


candlestick be lett too long, not is the grease 
melted, ould i be one of te wt 


but the metal also, s 
uch Th 
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HINTS TO SMALL INVESTORS, 


addressed to the Investment Editor, “ Pearson Weekly,” 
Henrietta Street, London, M. C. 


* — there may be some tho 
minds of small investors, who have put their savings into 
Home — owing to the recent This has 
been due, in the main, to the rise in the of coal, and to 
the threatened further increase owing demands cf 


Home RalLwars represent in a manner the progress of 
country, and even in times of the See 


vo N earnings only fall off to d. 
y 0 a moderat. 
pe raga ore interest yields at the present time an: 


In one or two — icularly that of the Soutli- 
Eastern, there a some mismanagement, and i: 
is for the shareholders to set matters straight. The working 
arrangement between the South-Eastern and the London. 


Chatham, and Dover Companies, from which so much was 


, has proved a disappointment ; but let it not be for- 
that in the coming year there will be the Paris Exhibi- 
tion to attract passengers. Probably these increased earnings 
will not be so good as they would have been if there wer 
no war in p ; but they must, at any rate, te‘l, and 
FFF 
a more ly tone y France, 

the effect would be electrical. 


lower prices are not probable, and those who have got 
shares may, therefore, bo well advised to hold them £0 long 
as they are in good properties. 


As the troubles of the London and Globe group are now 


5 * are to ‘ + per 
cent. dividends,. besides uses, are ly cheap at 
an under par, which is 20. Of course, they ar: 


ve, but not so much so as many other similar 


Ture is not much hope of any immediate improvement 
in the Industrial market. This is because the state of 


but the 
said, and o up lost ground. 
It is, however, not a time for buying, but 0 
— — —7X—r»ͤ bo i rove 
the com , the ae 


P. v. The Foreign Syndicate not at all an attractive 


Limited is 

investment, and should have nothing to do with it.—* Var 
Canzrut.”—The it Association 96 8s bs bveties.—— 
“E.G. G.”—Midland Preferred is good enough 
to hold; but it is no secret that the outlook for R. ilways is now 
a little . German Threes aro 8 
„B. B. — Ten us a ee the _ 2 
Corporation, which we return ou. would viaable for 
you to take the surrender value, as the British Ca 


Whe 
nigh 
ler e 
bu ma 


25.—. -F. P. We do not like dairy companies as an investment. 
b 20 far thit it 


“ De: 
iting 
not received your psults 


not af all , that ae 

other Dugi 
nd wh 
as qui 
st sor 


to hold. H. K., 
J. A. “W. A. P., 

."—The name of 
Stock Exchange, his 
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copy. post free. 
1 POST FREE. 


itt PEARSON'S WEEKLY, —— 
“Had a Terrible 


Cough. 


— 


Recovery from Influenza 


is the critical period. Strength is nceded and needed quickly; it can best bo 
recoverod by à course of gonerous ge in addition to the usual routino 
of meals. 
An unequalled strength-buildcr is Lomeo (the genuine Liebig Company's 
Extract, signed J. v. Liebig in blue). Each 1 contains tho enen ral 
distinctive proporties of 40 lb. of lean beef. To do taken between breakfast and 
lunch and again before going to bed. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT | 


To distinguish from all other so-called Liebig’s Extracts the genuino I. iel ig 
Company’s Extract is now labelled with the initials of Licbig's Extract of Meat Co., 


I tried several Patent Medicines 
for him, but they only eased him 
for a short time.” 


iki 39" S ULPHOLINE 


{For clearing the Skin from Spots, 
se} Blemishes, Redness, Roughness, giving 
: Beautiful Complexion and pleasing 
ons n. % 

rona oon s · — tod, Kilburne LLING BOTTLES. 
OUTFITTING CO., 
166, Buston Road, 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
The Largest und Original 
House. 


ee EPPS’S CIGARES..- JOY 


ovine SOrtaes Jov's Cc tt wut rc 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. . NN 


COCO AJASTHMA 2322: 


Of all Chemists, box of 35, 2/6, or Post Free, 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. WILCOX & co., 83 Mortimer Street, London, W. 


As a safe, Permanent, and Warranted Cure for Klotches, Spots, Pimples, Sores of ull 
kinds, Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, Pad Legs, and all Skin and Discases, we can with 


xture 


and I will willingly 
send particulars free 
to any sufferer on · 
closing stamp.—Mrs. 


AN E ADVERTISEMENT 


Everything is copied nowadays—well, very nearly everything, 
NOBODY can sell the celebrated package containing 


100 Pieces for £1 Is. 


as advertised for years by the 


PEARSON POTTERY CO., HANLEY, 


100 pieces of China and Earthenware for a guinea ecntain- 
ing a complete best Earthenware Dinner Service of 50 pieces, 
a China Tea Service of 28 pieces finished in gold, with a 
useful assortment of crockery, including Inge, Cups and 
Saucers, Bowls, Pie-dishes, &c., that are useful in any home, 


Please sond a Post-card for Licts first 
and tee what you are buying. 


Agents are Wanted Everywhere, 
All letters and Post-cards to the 


PEARSON POTTERY Co., 
HANLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Clarke’s Blood Mi 


It is certainly the finest Blcod Purifier that rcicnce and medical skill have brought to 


‘THOMAS SCRIMSHIRE. 
(From o photograph.) 


When you hear your child coughing | relief. It is, unfortunatcly, too often 
night, and notice the check becoming | the case that people only look at local 
ler every day and the appetite less, | symptoms and treat them with specifics, 
du may possibly think of this letter: instead of thinking of the general con- 
“72 Port Vale, Hertford, dition of health which makes the local 
“May Ist, 1899. | distress possible. When a hacking 
“Dear Sirs,—TI have great pleasure in | cough has weal:ened the system, it takes 
iting to tell you of the very beneficial | more than an ordinary specific to bring 
sults your Scott’s Emulsion had on my | about permanent relief. Scott's Emulsion 
pu. For some time he had a terrible | is not only a specific, affording immediate 
buch, often coming on during the night, | relief to the inflamed membranes of 
nd when he awakened in the morning it | throat and lungs, but it also gives to the 
as quite painfcl to hear him. It would | system strength aud vitality, so that the 
st some time, and when it ccascd he | body can rise above its weaknesses and 
med quite worn out and weak, and | regain its normal state of health. 
duld not eat any breakfast. I tried Scott’s Emulsion is the most palatable 
freral patent medicines for him, but and the easiest for digestion of any of 
dey only cased him for a short time, co | the forms of cod - liver oil. Scott’s 
Wis persuaded to try Scott’s Emulsion, | Emulsion also comprises hypophosphites 
hich soon had a very desired effect on | and glycerine, and presents these re- 
u. It not only cured his cough, but | medial agents in a form and proportions 
uscd him to gain flesh and gave him a | approved of by the medical profession. 
bod appetite. He was also troubled ou cannot find a more ideal remedy for 
ith terrible wheezing at the chest, | inflammation of throat and lungs, because 
hich 1 thought was asthma, but am | in Scott's Emulsion is not only a cure 
nkful to say the Emulsion cured that | for these complaints, but also a pre- 
% He is now better than I ever | ventive against complications. Scott's 


lected him to be. I think it entirely | Emulsion gives flesh and strength toa 

eto his taking Scott's Emulsion, and | wasted system when other remedies are 1 
all ever be thankful he took it. of no avail. . ex 

Tam, Gentlemen, ly yours, You can obtain a sample of Scott’s 


respectful . 8 t 
Signed) “Jan twsHIRE.” | Emulsion by sending threepence to 
There 5 1 2 in rr e Jer | cover postage to Scott & Bowne Een 
lich possibly may escape your attention | Manufacturing Chemists, 95 Great 
ive something is raid about it. This | Saffron Hill, London, E.C., and or 
the fact that several patent medicines | tioning this paper. All chemists se 
re tried, but only afforded temporary | Scott's Emulsion. 


ALWAYS LET YOUR MAXIM BE, 
NOTHING BUT “OLD GOLD” FOR ME. 


LASTLY, 


A gold-plated pencil-case will be awarded to each person 
whose letter is dealt with on this page. 


—————_—_————— ee” 
N. A. L. writes: “It has been stated that all the cables 


from South Africa were in charge of a British censor 
at the present time, the wire from Lorenco Marques 
being ‘censored’ at Aden, where it touches British 
territory. If this is so, how do the Boers receive ‘imme- 
diate’ news from the outside world 
The officials of the telegraph companies would them- 
selves like to know how the enemy gets his news 
through. They can only assume that as no code 
telegrams are received by them in South Africa at 
the present time, excepting those from our own 
authorities at the scat of war, the Boer representa- 
tives have drawn up a kind of code made up of 
ordinary terms and phrases, having the semblance of 
genuine telegrams, but really ring different 
interpretations. Such a phrase, for instance, as 
“Have safely arrived” might mean “Buller is 
advancing,” and so on. 


J. D. Watts had rather a startling experience of a mild 


sort the other night. He is in the habit of leaving a 
glimmer of gas in his bedroom at night, and a short 
time ago, after having been asleep about an hour, he 
woke up to find the gas out. He was surprised at 
this, as there was apparently no draught. So 
he got up, and, lighting it, lay awake look- 
ing at it. Suddenly it went out again. On 
re-lighting it, he found the cause—a large bluebottle, 
with its wings singed, lying on tke floor. As my 
correspondent says, the result might have been 
serious had he not awakened when he did. The 
chances are he would have been asphyxiated. In his 
postscript he remarks: Of course, the moral of this 
Is: don’t keep bluebottle flies in your bedroom. 
n the other hand, the moral might quite well 
be: “ Don’t leave your gas burning all night.” 


HERE is a problem for my mathematical readers: 


“Two steamers prcceed to the Cape from South- 
ampton and back; one goes out at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour, and comes back at the rate of eight 
miles an hour, whilst the other goes out and back ata 
uniform rate of ten miles an hour. Which steamer 
gets home first? —-—————-A solid silver pencil- 
case will go to the sender of the correct solution first 
dealt with. Post-cards only, please, to the STEAMER 
Eprron. 
1 HAVE just had my plans of marriage and future 
hap iness upset by the interference of friends and 
ives who are of opinion that I ought not to 
marry a woman older than myself,“ writes Junior. 
“The lady is six years my senior; we were both 
certain that we should be happy, but her friends have 
persuaded her otherwise. Can t you say something? 
———-Well, several reasons are advanced why 
a man should be older than the woman he marrics. 
It is contended that she ought to look up to him, and 
that such a thing is not ible when she is older, 
and therefore presumably wiser; that a woman 
pels old sooner thun a man, and so the difference 
tween their ages becomes more and more 
1 as time goes on, and that her good 
looks are gone while he is still young. Those are 
a few of the reasons. On the other hand, it is a fact that 
such marriages are frequently happy ones, and that 
the gloomy forecasts of the relations and friends are 
not realised. Such women are usually sober-minded 
and anxious to please; they may have been brought to 
this frame of mind by the growing fear of being “left 
on the shelf,” or they may have been made wise by 
other conditions, but the fact is that they have 
arrived at that condition. Good looks are not every- 
thing in this world—it is the disposition that tells tn 
the long ran—and, after all, what does it matter if, at 
the end of twenty years, she looks much older than he, 
8 that they are happy? That this view is 
oming more common is proved by statistics of 
marriage, and an increasing number of people regard 
this change favourably. 


Tue winner of the silver pencil-case offered in connec- 


tion with the servant problem is Mr. James Lawson, 
M.A., 19 Coniston Avenue, Jesmond, Newcastle-on- 


E. L, writes: “ Will 


English straightforwardness, you will pay me t 
to the person who has guessed rightly. 


Next week I shall publish the firat s 


J. M. W. bas observed that some of the irre 


Next week will a 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


WE receive from P.W. readers every week some scores 


of questions about the war. It is not 8 for us 
to reply to all these in Pearson 's Wee we have not 
the space at our disposal ; ere age ions of general 
interest that have reached us will Me ory; to in the 
ILLUSTRATED War News. The staff of that paper 
have special facilities for getting information. 

2 please tell me a little about the 
editorial page of P.W.? What I want to know is 
how do you manage to answer the many kinds of 
questions you are asked? I notice that you often 
give replies to questions that are not found in the 
average encyclopedia. A little explanation of 


your methods would be very interesting to the 


readers of this paper.” ——Likewise it would 
be interesting to the editors of certain other papers I 
could mention. The system which I have adopted is 
the result of a great deal of experience. I venture to 
say that, on the whole, this page which you are now 
reading entails the services of more members of this 
staff than any other feature in the paper, for I have 


never spared to make it as readable as possible, and I 
believe that these efforts have been fully justified by 
the appreciation which my readers are kind enough to 


show in it. 


THINK, perhaps, the following letter I received the 
other day may be of interest to those who 8 to 
enter for the £250 = for forecasting the date on 
which the British flag will float over Pretoria: 

Dran Sir,—The answer I find for ycur question as to the 


date when the English flag will be hoist:d in Pretoria is: 


NEVER. 
Should this be true, as I hope, I trust that, with your usual 
he £250 promised 
Belie' , dear sir, urs very truly, 
i AN AdonNT-MIXDED FREXCHMAN, 
And this gentleman acts up to his nom- 


de-plume, for he has forgotten to give his name and 
8 Therefore, how can we send him the £250, 


which he so comfortably feels he has fairly won? 


of a new 
series by Derek Vane, entitled: “The Adventures of 
a Spy.” The scene of these adventures, however, is 
not Ria in the Transvaal, but in the chief cities of 
Europe. At the present moment, there is a consider- 
able amount of strong feeling amongst the Conti- 
rental nations towa Great Britain, and these 
stories, for that reason, are of more than ordinary 
interest, divulging, as they do, many of the secrets 
regarding the inner workings of the chief depart- 
ments. 


ANOTHER point of interest in connection with next 


week's number will be the starting of a second series 
of the “Silhouette” competition, the first prize in 
which will be a cheque for £50. Therefore, carefully 
preserve your advertisement pages of P. W. and the 
other papers issued from this office; you will find 
them useful later on. 


lar forces 
which have recently been formed in Natal had the 
rivilege of selecting their own officers. He wants to 
. if this is usual in any of our regiments, as 
Tommy would naturally fight better under an officer 
of his own choosing. No regiment 
of the Imperial forces may select its own officers; 
such a thing has never been done. Even on 
active service, when the [officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers bave all been killed, the men do not 
select one amongst themselves to command. The 
one who would step into the place of his predecessor 
would be the oldest soldier amongst them. 
the result of the “Silhouette” 
competition and of the competition in which com- 


petitors were asked how they would run the war if 
they were Lord Roberts. 


M. C. has had an argument with a friend as to whether tho 


troop as part of a unit is still found in British cavalry 
regiments. His friend argues that they have been 
abolished.—————Trroops, so called, still exist in 
all cavalry regiments. One troop equals forty men; 
four troops equal one squadron; a squadron is a unit 
of cavalry, while a troop is, of course, a fourth part 
of that unit; three squadrons equal one regiment. 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 10, 1900. 


space—has the best of it; the amiable pecple who 
squeeze themselves into an kinds of uncomfortable 
postures, in order to be pleasant to a fellow traveller, 
get very much the worst of it. Still, the disagreeal'o 
rson does not get everything upon which he sets his 
; his unamiable manners will not get him a high 
ition in the office. With an equal proportion of 
in, the pleasant-natured employe, the one who is 
willing to work, whether the tas to his liking or 
not, will be far more ae get what he wants, 
namely, a better ition. oreover, the ill-natured 
individual will not always have his way in the railway 
carriage; the pleasant man is beginning to under. 
stand him, and will in time return the elbowing. TI a 
aggressive party may retaliate, in pursuance of his 
plan, but, in that case, he will probably find that his 
action will bring him what be certainly docs noi 
want. 


Yer another announcement I have to make. On 


Wednesday next, February 7th, will appear the fir-t 
number of u new r issued from this office, on- 
sisting almost entirely of photographs and drawings 
from artists and photographers now-at the scat of 
war. The nature of its contents is indicated by its 
title— Wax Picrurss. It will be beautifully printed 
on excellent paper; the pictures will be of up-to-date 
interest, and the price will be twopence. 


S. T. L. asks if it is a fact that one’s weight varies 


during the day? He has heard that the body is 
heavier at night than it is in the morning; Lut a 
friend of his tells him that the mea's have a big effect 
upon the scales. This is certainly a fact. 
Some experiments were made in America a short time 
ago by a physician, with the result that he has pro- 
duced the following table : 


AVERAGE. 


says that ‘appet 

radoxical, and I should like to know whether there 

any scientific foundation for it, as there is for some 
other sayings,” writes GouRMAND.————-——On 
the face of it, the proverb seems incorrect; if you 
cannot eat tempting food when placed before you, it 
is difficult to conceive that the mere act of tasting 


one or two mouthfuls can create an appetite. But, 
according to physiologists, that feeling which makes us 
say “I can’t eat a bit,” is the outcome of sheer laziness, 
Our nerves, muscles, senses, desire, secretion, and 
feeling are all lazy. Now, w. a man is lazy, the 
best remedy is to make him work, and this principle, 
when applied to the question of eating a square meal, 
has the same effect as force does upon a physically 
lazy man. You take a mouthful of the food, the 
fragrance of which bas failed to excite an appetite, 
place it in Peg mouth, and go through the processes 
of mastication and swallowing ; your palate is tickled, 
and the work has begun to dissipate the laziness 
above mentioned. Of course, when a man is ill, the 
case is different, but when a person in fairly good 
health protests that he has no appetite, it is pretty 
safe to say that the best remedy for this complaint 
is to eet to work and eat. Have you never noticed 
this yourself? 


Srrartecy asks: What is the difference in war between 


strategy and tactics, or are they one and the same 
thing The difference between tactics and 
strategy is this: Tactics is the science and art of 
l foroes in order for battle, and performing 
evolutions in the presence of an enemy; while strategy 
is the science of employing all your military resources. 
As an example, Sir vers Buller and the other 
— at the front are thinking out tactics iu order 

attack the enemy; but Lord Roberts, at Capetown. 
is devising plans for the disposition of the whole of 
the British Army. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


S OM»: C0454 OS 4RCOnEH SESS 


Tyne. 

Janes has recently returned from Cadiz in Spain, 
where, he tells me, he was present at the execution of 
a mule, which was sentenced to death for having 


Troops are numbered as 1, 2, 3, and 4; squadrons are | Pulf g column, 2220 KKK 
designated A, B, C. * white paper or Bad or en vege of 5 or 
page, per insertion Se 


“Tr's all very well for our pastors and masters to tell mee 5 "as 8 8 


kicked a private soldier; and a few weeks after, the us that the way to get on is to be amiable and polite, | Quarter page „ 3 er sce 
same sentence was passed cn a big gun for having | but I 5 it pays better to be dien 5 Zighth page „ a mon a 13 18 3 
burst and killed two gunners with the breech block. ” * — — 10 0 0 


To get on means to get what you want, and it is a | Ze=th page — 
fact that the individual who can be most disagreeable 8 — 1 © e 120 0 0 
2 ” * oja le rate, 
ernte bing 1 got irn COM ARN nee 4e, ct for lope a Jor aco 
afraidjthere is a deal of truth in what my corres- right to hold over or suspend the insertion 0} ony Dee hae 
pondent says. 1 is the disagreeable in the . 5 . Nana a 1 8 
majority of cases, who gets the plums. The amiable | Henrietta Street, London, W.C, be ene Weekly Oils 
baby, for instance, is left to lee „ and very often Ofices: HennrEtTa StrExt, Loxpor, W. C. 
receives but scant attention; you see, he's such a Hegistered Telegraphic Address 
little thing, and will amuse himeelf splendidly,” “ Humovursome, Lonpon.” 
ut the baby who cries and kicks up a big fuss without | Nesse. R. 4. THOMPSON & Co. are our Sole Agents in Syd 


1 80 Pitt Street), Melbou Little Coli 
. une Bs 9 petted, ~ gt lots 0. Adelaide (7 King Williams Street) aud Cove 1873 GB Loop Ster. 


fi J 0 
f.... who „ Ae Kia in Paris at Neal's Libeary, 28 Rue Rivoli, 


self into the centre of the seat, and elbows to right and 
left until he secures more than an ordinary share of 


Tn the first case, the mule was blindfolded and shot 
by a firing company; while in the second case, 
the gun was melted down and made into another 
un. The Spaniards certainly seem to 
ve a very un-English way of doing things. 
I remember talking to a British ex-sergeant who 
fought with the American army in Cuba, and he told 
me that while he was at Havana he found a Mauser 
rifle hanging by the gun sling to a nail on the wall. 
On inqui found that this weapon was “doing 
time” for having gone off without the trigger bein, 
ulled, and bruising the cheek of the soldier who held 
4 t. He told me that there were a number of rifles and 
cannons prohibited from further use on account of 
some crime such as that he had mentioned. 
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The Twentieth Century Begins on January ist, 1901. 
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ORGANG, HARMONIUMS,& 
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eee CLOTTED CREAM 


{ Years. is'Goaranteed Genuine British Man far worn and ed ts Mase . = 
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„Purest Materials, Excellent Flavour.“ 
E e Choice, L uif. Tae 
“ Exce; ly Choice, Uuiforml 
Delicions.”—Court Circular. 
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Mr . G. Graves is offering good terms for the 


JO. GRAVES, re 
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— and Safe Remed 
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JOHN CLEAVE & SON LIMITED,| 3. „ 
CREDIT ON, DEVON. —— Endvletigh Gdns, LONDON. 
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‘*WORTH A GUINEA A Box.“ 


ee RC ECH 
5 1 EE IL 1 
— BILIOUS AND. NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


— =| SICK HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION 
1 Dine AND PAINS IN STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, 
, DISORDERED LIVER, AND FEMALE AILMENTS. 


1 
8 27 T e 7 55 In Boxes, 1s. ljd., and 2s. Od. each, with tull 


directions. 
2 REVOLUTION IN The U4 box contains 86 pills. 
Cigarette | Paper THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY. 
PREPARED ONLY BY THE PROPRIETOR, 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


— ees — N — old by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers Erbe 


WHITE SHIRTS fitted fr REVERSIBLE CUFFS 


WEAR TWICE AS LONG ec as ordinary Shirts. 


This shows the Cull the firet day. 


Wh : not have Value for Mone ? 
 WMITCHELL’S 


ao MEDAL 


“PRIZE CROP” 


Choice Virginia 


Their connate atest 
tages are apparent at a 
. permitting the 
glance 


——— — a> 


— ware guare 


** 
he negile to the * 
ME ascent Whoteas o Prices. 
(N THREE QUALITIES— n 
No. 1.—“THE DEFIANCE.” Pure linen cuffs and fronts. With large «ingle cuff, 8 6 each, 14 6 hal- en. e. at free 
Mo, 2.—“THE CONQUERER.” Beversible cuffs, to button back or front. Beach, 169 h. Uf. H. n. Us 
Mo. 3.—" THE CITY SHIRT.” vu for a duke to wear. Reversible cuffs, and to button hark or he Sample fre post, 39 
or 31/6 per half-dozen. @ ö 
When ordering, mention size of Neck-band, and say whether {o Lutton l . 
PETTIGREW_& STEPHENS, Manufacturers, F Rept: sail Sauchiehals st., GLASGOW. 
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THE SALE 97 THE. 


— Ere E NOBLE Ets e 8 


tumes, . — 
1 talogue), tnt sod Dray 


FREE GIFTS - 


& Frock. ae Ax Anmistic and Hunosove Fear 


sake it memorable by « series of 


A Rion — remit 2 ray Tat 


10/6 COSTUMES 


22 


by Parcel Post Direct from the Manufacturers 
. REE hoe CS 


all the Beet Lada» Gane Commute on et 


in all parte of the W. 
Tas LATEST 665 8 


Costumes 

— Matis AGRA y 
2 2 
. 


gratitude 0 
pirat 2227 r 


eee we — W . 


Bankers: London City & Midland Bank Lta ‘Please mention PEARSON'S inna phan wehaitea nit cend atvets to 


Id., Brook St.-Ailis, 
MANCHESTER 


JOHN NOBL 
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ane Diet” th. 
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e then, too, it is mor 


iG 2 Why then? 
At ail Dealers te i and 1% Packets. 
KER CU a et ar in 


e oats, 3 LONDON, 8 r. 
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